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BITBRATURA. 


WONDERLAND. 
BY C, NEWTON. 


Mournfully listening to the wave’s strange talk 
And marking with a sad and moistened eye 
The summer days sink down behind the sea— 
Sink down beneath the level brine, and fall 
Into the Hades of forgotten things,— 

A mighty longing stealeth o’er the soul ; 

As of a man who pineth to behold 

His idol in another land—if yet 

Her heart be treasured for him—if her eyes 
Have yet the old love in them. Even so, 
With passion strong as love and deep as death, 
YVearneth the spirit after Wonderland. 





Ah, happy, happy Land! The busy Soul 
Calls up in pictures of the haif-shut eye 

Thy shores of splendour. As a fair blind girl 
Who thinks the roses must be beautiful, 

But cannot see their beauty. Olden tones 
Borne on the bosom of the breeze from far,— 
Angels that came to the young heart in dreams 
And then like birds of passage flew away,— 
Return. The rugged steersman at the wheel 
Softens into a cloudy shape. The sails 

Move to a music of their own. Brave bark, 
Speed well and bear us unto Wonderland ! 


Leave far behind thee the vext earth, where men 
Spend their dark days in weaving their own shrouds,— 
And fraud and wrong are crownéd kings,—and toil 
Hath chains for hire,—and all creation groans, 
Crying in its great bitterness to God,— 

And love can never speak the thing it feels, 

Or save the thing it loves—is succourless. 

For if one say, “I love thee,”—what poor words 
They are! Whilst they are spoken, the beloved 
Travelleth as a doomed lamb the road of death, 
And sorrow blanches the fair hair and pales 

The tinted cheek. Not so in Wonderland ! 


There, larger natures sport themselves at ease 
’Neath kindlier suns that nurture fairer flowers, 
And richer harvests billow in the vales, 

And passionate kisses fall on god-like brows 
As summer rain. And never know they there 
The passion that is desolation’s prey— 

The bitter tears begotten of farewells— 
Endless renunciations when the heart 

Loseth the all it lived for—vows forgot— 

Cold looks—estranged voices—all the woes 

That poison earth’s delight. For Love endures, 
Nor fades nor changes in the Wonderland. 


—Algs! the steersman at the wheel 
Comes back again to vision. The hoarse sea 
Speaketh from its great heart of discontent, 
And in the misty distance dies away 
The Wonderland !—’Tis past and gone. O Soul! 
Whilst yet unbodied thou didst summer there 

God saw thee—led thee forth from thy green haunts, 
And bade thee know another world—less fair, 

Less calm. Ambition, knowledge, and desire 

Drove from thee thy first worship. Live and learn— 
Believe and wait, and it may be that He 

Will guide thee back again to Wonderland. 





THE HEIRESS OF THE VAUGHANS. 


Vaughan Hall was a stately but cold-looking mansion, and seemed 
to spread a chilling influence over its immediate vicinity, although the 
county in which it was situated was richly wooded, with verdant pas- 
ture-lands and shining water intersecting hill and dale. But the land 
Just around the Hall was flat and uninteresting, and formed an oasis in 
4 picturesque wilderness of sylvap sweets. There were park-like 
grounds, and shrubberies, and lawns ; and the house itself was a sub- 
stantial, huge mass of brick and mortar, with windows in abundance 
glittering in the dazzling rays of every splendid sunset. But here was 
RC joy, no festooning greenerie for the flickering rays of gold, and 
purple, and vermilion, to disport among and coquet with ere saying 
adieu for the night. No: all was cold and stern propriety at Vaughan 
Hall; the very sunset itself was kept in order. And never surely did 
mansion typify more clearly the character and disposition of its head— 

ormal and uninteresting, yet standing forth conspicuously with per- 
he self-satisfaction. Not, as is usually the case, had the dowager | 
ady of Vaughan gracefully vacated her place to an only son’s wife : | 
she had continued to reside with her son during the period of his first 
marriage, when at her instigation he had copvased | a well-born but | 
penniless girl, @ near relative, and dependent on his mother. People | 
said that this mother had chosen such a daughter-in-law on purpose to 
her love of rule. However, there was not time given to prove | 
withhee or wrong the judgment might be, for the young wife died | 
to bet & twelvemonth of her marriage, leaving behind her a baby-girl, 
. brought up by the all-important dowager, who had perfectly suc- | 
ed in impressing her son with the notion that ‘* no one could man.- | 
me his own mother.” Affairs, whether of the head or heart, were | 

a beneath Aer rule; her will was law; and the fidgety, exacting | 
cision Vaughan reigned supreme at the Hall, governing her son, and 
ceeded © to govern every one else. Truth to tell, she generally suc- | 
-eeded ; and in the particular of having her own way, by dint of scold- | 


mB cajoling, Madam Vaughan deserved to be culled a clever 


gata very tender age it became evident that the little motherless | 


ertrude also 


ager possessed a strong will of her own; and even the dow- 


powe used to command and to be obeyed, had a task almost beyond her 
Petha tbending the high-spirited and beautiful child to her will. 
a ps she did not find out the secret in time, that a kind word, a 
5 cea look, would effect more than all the peremptory or harsh 
ona a she was so fond of trying; the old lady had managed her own 
» Ouly child as he was; Ae had obeyed and feared her—why was it 


4t the same rule did not succeed with her son’s child ? 
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It did not, however ; and the dowager was puzzled, wondering “‘ who 
the girl took after?” As years p , the bickerings between 
the Coo and her grandmother became more frequent; and Mr. 
Vaughan, who stood in awe of his mother, and loved his daughter as 
well as he could love anything, found his situation between them a ra- 
ther difficult one. Gertrude was generous, affectionate, and full of 
youthful animation ; her grandmother was penurious, narrow-minded, 
and an enemy to innocent fun and frolic of all kinds. Gertrude almost 
hated the snuffy dowager for grinding the poor, and doling out scanty 
aid to the needy ; and this was the first occasion of open war, and of the 
young lady asserting her right to be treated at least on a footing of 
equality. The domestics of course all sided with her ; but Gertrude 
was too delicate and refined to encourage domestic division or disre- 
spect towards her grandmother; nevertheless, at fifteen she asserted 
her own power and will with rather more decision than was becoming ; 
not because she was ungentle, but because she was intolerant of oppres- 
sion and meanness in all their forms. ; 

It might be that Mr. Vaughan was glad to escape from the responsi. 
bility of directing a daughter whose — of mind and intellect so 
far surpassed his own; and indeed he was yp Agen of this him- 
self—jealous of his prerogative, yet proud of is fair child, the most 
rare and precious treasure he possessed, though his wealth was abun- 
dant, and entirely at his own disposal, subject only to his mother’s 

ointure, and left to him by father and grandfather, both lucky specu- 
rae in merchandise to the East. On the plea of failing health, and 
with his mother’s approbation, Mr. Vaughan determined on visitivg 
the continent alone. The dowager was induced to consent to this step, 
in the hope that when her refractory grandchild was left alone with 
her, a series of lectures, enforced if necessary by punishment, might 
yet break her stubborn spirit. Vain hope—rash permission! In a 
year after his departure Mr. Vaughan wrote to his astounded and in- 
censed mother, conveying the tidings of his second marriage with a 
widow lady, who likewise was blessed with an only daughter; also 
notifying his intention of bringing his bride home immediately, accom- 
panied by ker little girl, who, he mentioned, was named Aliz, and was 
three years younger than Gertrude. Whether it was that Gertrude 
was delighted because her grandmother was so furiously enraged, or 
that she really rejoiced at the prospect of a companion, her joy was 
open and unbounded; and wher Mr. Tresham arrived at Vaughan 

all to condole with the afflicted dowager, she set him at defiance, 
and laughed in his face, although this gentleman was her father’s con- 
temporary and friend, and eur ad as oes treated him with re- 

espite his ill temper and eccentricities. 

we aes word for it, Miss Gertrude,” said Mr. Tresham, helping 
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wards him in manner. Cyril’s refinement he termed “ effeminacy,” 
his high and courteous bearing “ puppyism,”” and his erudition “‘ ped- 
antry.” ‘He endured the lad,” he said, ~ for his good sister’s sake, 
who was a wise woman, and eschewed matrimony.” So tenderly at- 
tached as this brother and sister were to each other, left alone in the 
world with reduged fortunes, and noble, generous hearts (the liberal 
hand and empty purse), it is not surprising that their had 
rendered them somewhat averse to general society. Their tion 
inclined to solitude and retirement, fostered, doubtless, by pecu- 
liar circumstances; and it was possibly only the claim of kin on the 
dowager, Mrs. Vaughan’s part, which had induced them to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the inmates of Vaughan Hall. By degrees Miss 
Clifford’s interest in the lovely and affectionate Gateule ripened into 
warm affection, most fully returned by her youthful friend. Into Miss 
Clifford’s ear she poured all her joys and sorrows, listened meekly to 
her pious adm s, and strenuously endeavoured te profit by them ; 
for their was this in the high-spirited girl—she ote when she 
did wrong, and always repented her errors; sinned, and repented 
again; wept, and smiled, and threw herself on Miss Clifford’s neck, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh it is impossible you can care for me, you who are 
yourself so perfect!” 

Miss Clifford had written to Gertrude according to promise, and the 
latter with proud delight hailed the welcome letter; her heart throbbed 
and her eyes filled with tears when she came to the words “ my be- 
loved Cyril is certainly improving in health.” Gertrude was astonish- 
ed at her own emotion; she did not understand why the very mention 
of Mr. Clifford’s mame should cause her heart to beat faster. In his 
presence she felt a kind of awe, yet he was tender and considerate to- 
wards her as to @ foolish spoiled child. A glance of reproof from his 
lustrous dark eyes overwhelmed Gertrude with contrition and even 
dismay, and when his cheek became pale, and his slight form more at- 
tenuated. often she had rushed away from the contemplation of the 
gradual change, seeking the solitude of her chamber to find relief in 
tears. Poor child! she had early begun her idol worship, unknowing 
it to be such: innocent, pure, and confiding, Gertrude believed, if she 
thought about it at all, that all her feelings were sisterly, and that 
Cyril Clifford never could be more or less to her. At sixteen, she-was 
@ novice in the dangerous love which romances teach ; works of fiction 
were sealed books to her, for Mr. Vaughan was no reader, the dowager 
still less so, and the library at St. Cuthbert’s Priory, to which she had 
free access, was stored with volumes likely tos » not weaken 
or corrupt the you mind, Cyril was now improving in health, 
the world was. bsena. and oh, she would strive to re- 
member his préo ss Clifford’s ; and when they returned, 
she would be a woman grown, and perhaps, perhaps they might find 





himself to a huge agers of snuff out of the dowager’s box—“ take my 
word for it, you’ll punished for these Manis lapreper demonstra- 
tions. This Miss Aliz, the new Mrs. Vaughan’s hopeful daughter, 
she’ll work you some mischief. I prophesy it; remember my words. 
As for me, I wash my hands of womankind in the lump; wherever 
they are there is mischief, unless, indeed, they have arrived at your 
years of grave discretion, madam”—bowing to the dowager. 

Mr. Tresham was a favourite of hers because he took snuff copiously, 
and rebuked Gertrude, and snapped and snarled like a quarrelsome 
cur. Why Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Tresham were friends, or were call- 
ed such, no one could tell; they had been at school and college to- 
gether, always intimate, Mr. Vaughan peacefully bearing Mr. Tre- 
sham’s ill-humours, and Mr. Tresham always seeking Mr. Vaughan, as 
if for the sole purpose of venting them at leisure. Mr. Tresham was 
& professed woman-hater, derided the whole sex, railed at matrimony 
and pretty faces, and was, in short, one of those peculiarly- privileged, 
disagreeable people who are tolerated in society beGause they are so 
‘“‘ very odd and eccentric.” Mr. Tresham had scarcely been civil on 
the occasion of the first marriage made by his friend at his mother’s 
express desire; but now the mother herself was his ally, and two to 
one being too many, poor Gertrude retired in tears. She was sub- 
dued at length, and trembled for her father’s future peace and hap- 
emer when she listened to Mr. Tresham’s direful prognostications and 

er grandmother’s vengeful tirades. 

*« What a home we shall have!” thought Gertrude as she retired to 
rest. ‘Ifmy new mother and sister have any spirits to break, the 
war will rage fierce and thick ; if not—poor, poor things, I don’t envy 
them. I wonder what little Aliz is like, and if Ishall love her? At 
anyrate, I can protect her from grandmamma if she cannot protect 
herself. Aliz is to work mischief for me, says Mr. Tresham. won- 
der if Miss Clifford will approve of papa’s second marriage, and what 
Mr. Clifford will say when he hears of it?” 

Gertrude Vaughan, young as she was, had formed an ideal standard 
of perfection, which, strange to say, had oe @ realisation : 
strange, because Gertrude Vaughan’s standard approached the highest 
of religious and moral beauty. In Mr. and Miss Clifford she found 
the realisation of her dreams; and well had it been for the motherless 
girl, so unhappily placed, that so gentle and amiable a being as Miss 

lifford in a great measure checked and kept in abeyance those exube- 
rant outbreaks which might otherwise have degenerated into absolute 
violence. Miss Clifford was what the young denominate an “ old maid ;” 
certainly a lady on the wrong side of forty, looking even older than 
she really was, notwithstanding the placid and resigned expression of 
her sweet countenance—a countenance which betokened sorrow and 
suffering, past, indeed, but not forgotten, Mr. Clifford was his sister’s 
junior by nearly twenty years: he was her sole remaining brother out 
of four. They had been absent from St. Cuthbert’s Priory (their an- 
cestral seat, distant a few miles from Vaughan Hall) for six months 
in quest of health for Mr. Clifford, in whom symptoms of insipient con- 
pee: tion had appeared—the fatal malady which had carried off his 

rothers. 

Although detested secretly for their superiority, the brother and sis- 
ter were openly tolerated—nay, even courted—by the dowager, Mrs. 
Vaughan ; for they were of an ancient and proud race, and it was the 
old lady’s boast that she claimed kin with the noble Cliffords, impover- 
ished though they were. St. Cuthbert’s \lone was lefttothem. Va- 
rious causes had conspired to effect the downfall of the once powerful 
family : persecuted for their religion, for their loyalty, for their hero- 
ism and deyotion—they had paid the penalty of being true and staunch 
when the reformers worked ruin around. Cyril Clifford, the present 
representative, had been destined for holy orders; but delicate health, 
and the decease of his three elder brothers, changed the aspect of affairs 
| materially. He was the only protector of his sister, Miss Clifford , 
| she had been to him both mother and sister combined ; and he gave way 
to her earnest wishes, at the suggestion of their medical advisers, fora 
temporary change of scene and climate, and suspension from all intel- 
lectual labours—for Cyril was a devoted student. 

Mr. Tresham, so snappish and rude to all others, when in the pres- 
| ence of the gentle Miss Clifford invariably became tame and subdued : 

but there was nothing like admiration or gallantry in his demeanour 
| towards her, which was simply more silent and respectful when in her 








| presence; and it might also be observed with what covert interest he 
| watched over young Cyril Clifford, though often downright bearish to- | 


her improved. She would strive at anyrate to be more worthy of their 
friendship. They were to be absent for three or four long years; but 
then it was to save Cyril, and Gertrude had a true woman’s heart, de- 
void of selfish considerations where the beloved one was concerned. If 
it was good for him, could she repine ? 

It had been a stormy day—gusts of wind, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning—when Gertrade stood in the cold, large hall to welcome 
the travellers alighting at the door. The last rays of a watery summer 
sunset illuminated but failed to render cheerful the bare expanse, so 
chilling in its magnificence. Gertrudewas in her father’s arms, clasped 
to his bosom, and dizzy with emotion, ere she regained self-command 
sufficient to bestow a calm regard on the two female forms beside her : 
rf were those of her father’s wife and her father’s step-daughter, the 
little Aliz. A very young girl, with a profusion of golden ringlets, 
and large blue eyes, soft and holy as a Madona’s, clung to a lady whose 
strong resemblance at once proclaimed her to be little Aliz’s mamma. 

_ Mr. Vaughan’s bride was still a young woman and the extreme love- 
liness of both mother and daughter was absolutely startling, there was 
such @ character of sadness—such a sweet, pensive melancholy, which 
in Mrs. Vaughan assumed a more serious aspect. Her cheeks were 
wan, her beautiful lips compressed, and an expression of s 
dwelt on her brow; but she smiled as Gertrude turned towards her, 
such @ smile as \tertrude had never beheld before. Few words she 
spoke; but her musical voice made Gertrude thrill as she placed the 
hand of the fair, trembling Aliz in that of her new sister. 

Aliz looked into Gertrude’s speaking eyes, and from that moment 
Gertrude knew that Aliz was tobe hercare. “M y gentle darling,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ welcome to Vaughan! My sweet little sister Aliz, what 
a joy you will be to me!” 

** And will you not welcome me, dear Gertrude?” said her stepmo- 
ther timidly, her eyes full of grateful tears as she contemplated the two 
wae creatures, 

“Ah, mamma,” replied Gertrude blushing, “I had almost forgotten 
oat = ay delight to find such a sister; but you are papa’s one Aliz 

Prophetic words! Mrs. Vaughan felt them to be so, for with a heavy 
sigh she turned away, and followed her husband to the dowager’s pres- 
ence. There was a terrific scene: his aged mother’s tears unmanned 
Mr. Vaughan, and her upbraidings cut nim to the heart, She was his 
mother, and he her only child. She put back his bride with her with- 
ered hand, shaking her head, and muttering : ‘‘ The fair face and the 
cold heart : cold to my son, but warm to his gold—warm to his gold! ” 

Mrs. Vaughan blushed scarlet, and her husband turned pale, and 
looked angry. ‘‘ Mother, what do you mean ?—why do you talk so?” 
he cried. ‘Why do you not welcome the daughter Ihave brought 
you?” 

“* I welcome her '—I welcome her! Nay, nay, my son; her fair face 
won’t wheedle me: she hears me say it too. She'll get none of my gold, 
neither she nor her bonny daughter Aliz. And you think she eves 
you, foolish boy ”” she exclaimed suddenly ; fur Mr. Vaughan was often 
a boy with her. 

** Well, mother, I hope so,” he answered seriously, at the same time 
drawing his pale wife to his side, and whispering words which none 
could hear. But she turned away weeping ; «nd his mother cried tri- 
umpbantly: ‘‘She dares not face you, my son, before me, or declare 
that she married you for love!” Mrs. Vaughan only wept hysterically, 
and the first seeds of suspicion were sown ia her busband’s breast. 

The dowager had been successful beyond her hopes. She watched 
the pair with a scowling eye, which gradually became more tame and 
satisfied. ‘: Ah, my fine bride, we shall see which is stro t—a mo- 
ther’s influence or yours. [ hate you because you have stolen my son‘s 
heart from me, but only for awhile—only for awhile,” muttered the 
dowager to herself as she took an unusually large pinch of snuff, tap- 
ping her gold box vehemently. 

Never once did the second Mrs. Vaughan make the slightest effort to 
obtain the mastery, or even her proper footing at Vaughan Hall. She 
retired in dismay and terror from the presence of the irritated dowa- 
ger; and her quiet, subdued manner became evén more subdued. Well 
had it been if any kindness and respect on the part of her husband had 
nerved the poor lady to sustainher lot. The poison, however, had been 
infused into Mr. Vaughan’s ear: it spread and grew ; and at length he 
became convinced that this melancholy bride married him for a home 
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herself and the child on whom her best affections were centred.— 
She had been very poor, when Mr. Vaughan, struck by her fascinations 
and besaty, “‘ made a fool of himself,” as Mr. Tresham said. The no- 
velty wore off; passion evaporated ; and, alas! «’tis an old tale, and 
often told,” Mr. Vaughan repented the step he had taken, and wearied 
of his wife. She patiently bore all his harshness and coldness. But 
the more patient and resigned the wife, the more everbearing and intol- 
erant became the dowager lady. As for Gertrude, she was rhe 
tfal and affectionate to her stepmother; but she studiously 
avoided noticing by outward demonstration the line of conduct which 
her father pursued towards the hapless lady so completely in his power. 
Far different was it where Aliz was concerned. Her she took completely 
beneath her wing, shielded her from every blast, protected her from 
blame, and fostered the golden-haired nursling even like some rare 
exotic. And well did Aliz Lee e fair Gertrude Vuughan’s love 
and care—with silent gratitude and warm affection, yearning ten- 
derness, and a depth of truth and thoughtfulness far beyond her 


Early sorrows, privations, and self-denial, together with a most self. 
denying, sweet disposition, and a knowledge of that “‘ better part” 
which sorrows often teach the young, had conspired to render Aliz Lee 
not undeserving the high encomiums so enthusiastically passed upon 
her by the generous Gertrude. A soft and gentle nature, sensitive 
and shrinking to the last degree, seemed to demand a prop whereon to 
lean: this stay Aliz found in Gertrude; and the more she leaned, the 
more Gertrude loved and fostered her. Never had Ger:rude had any one 
to love before like her beautiful, winning, little sister Aliz, as she fondly 
called her. What in comparison to this pet was the curly-eared spaniel 
or the cooing doves? {[t was a strong human passion compared with 
the poetry of a day-dream ; and Gertrude, who never did anything by 
halves, felt that for Aliz Lee she could lay down her life. Mrs. Vaug- 
han the younger looked on in silence; but a placid smile might be ob- 
served to illumine her features as her eye followed the movements of 
the two fair girls—Gertrude with her arms twined round Aliz, whose 
head rested lovingly on the other’s shoulder. It was a strange, ominous 
smile, and to those versed in such readings betrayed presages of what 
was tocome. The shadow of death rested cn the poor lady: she alone 
saw it afar off; and weary as she was of the world, which to her had 
brought erry: but disappointment and bitterness, she was quite ready 
Sige a At length the death-angel shook his wings so loudly that 
the dim-sighted and dull of hearing both saw and heard; then indeed 
the dowager relaxed her persecutions, and her son laid aside his cold- 
ness for a show of interest and tenderness. But the sufferer saw through 
the flimsy veil; she knew she had no place at Vaughan Hall, and that 
— were aware she would soon away. In two years from the 
period when she came there as a bride, Mrs. Vaughan felt that her end 
approached, and that she must leave that stately mansion no more, save 
for the last dismal journey. 

Mrs. Vaughan one autumn evening was stretched on a couch beside 
the casement, gazing on the fading rainbow tints of the autumnal sun- 
set; she was strikingly altered even within the last few hours: there 
was death in her eyes. She faintly beckoned Gertrude to her; and 
when Gertrude’s tears fell thick and fast, the dying woman took her 
hand and whispered words ofcomfort. ‘ Do not weep, dear girl; I am 
going home, and I am happy. I have not much time, and I must hasten 
to say all that is passing in my heart, It is about Aliz I would speak. 
Listen, Gertrude Vaughan! listen! for in an hour hence [ shall be 
beyond that setting sun, beyond human ken, and Aliz will be mother- 
less. Never forsake her, never leave her. To you I bequeath my child, 
my angel-child, who has never caused me one moment’s pang since her 
birth, who has been to me what never child was to mother before. She 
is yours now, Gertrude. It is enough; I need say no more; I know 
your noble nature, and I leave the world in peace ” 

Mr. Vaughan was troubled in conscience after his second wife’s de- 
cease, but allowed himself to be soon comforted by his mother and Mr. 
Tresham. Vainly the old lady strove to persuade her son to send Aliz 
away—to school, to a foreign convent, anywhere to get rid of her 
decently. Vainly, for Gertrude’s strong will overpowered her father’s 
weak one. If Aliz went, she went too; and Gertrude was her father’s 
pride and joy ; he could not part with her. 

As Gertrude attained to woman’s estate, she completely outgrew those 
outbursts of temper which had once rendered Vaugham Hall anything 
but a seat of peace, the contentions between the dowager and her grand- 
daughter frequently waxing loud and turbulent. Still they were op- 
posed to each other—opposed in character, disposition, and action; but 
with quiet sway Gertrude had by imperceptible degrees asserted her 
right, and after her stepmother’s death she took hér place as the mis- 
tress of the household. Everywhere her influence was and felt acknow- 
ledged, and with impotent ion the dethro ou lady witnessed the 

Aliz Lee; the latter clinging to her stro: as some delicate 
advent of her queenly descendant. Strikingly beautiful and gracious in 
deportment, the contrast was remarkable between Gertrude Vaughan 
tendrils twine around and are supported byanoble stem. There never 
was one who needed fostering and tending more than thegentle, delicate 
orphan ; her health was so frail that Geftrude often endured intense 
anxiety as she noted the wan cheek and slight form, so like those of 
her mother. “She is too pure, too good for this world,” sighed Ger 
trude; ‘and my heart misgives me that I shall lose my trea- 
sure.” 

Five years glided by ; the dowager in her turn was gathered to her 
fathers ; and the Cliffords were expected at St. Cuthbert’s Priory. Mr. 
Clifford’s health was perfectly re-established. and they were coming 
“home to settle,” wrote Miss Clifford. 

** My darling Aliz!”’ exclaimed Gertrude with delighted animation, 
«how I long to introduce you to these dear friends! They are so noble 
and so saperior to all other human beings, that I hope you will learn 
to love and value them asI do.” Aliz said she hoped so too. Why 
was it that the remembrance of Mr. Tresham’s boding words came into 
the heart of Gertrude just then, and caused a pang which she hated 
herself for feeling ? 

a oy work me mischief!” said Gertrude with a smile: “it is 
ibJe!” 

n a sequestered nook near St, Cuthbert’s, sheltered by a superbly- 
wooded hill, and just at the commencement of a green valley, through 
which tumbled and foamed the rivulet, finding its way to St. Cuthbert’s 
hamlet, stood a low and rambling mansion, beautiful and picturesque. 
This was the Priory, the ancestral home of the Cliffurds. There was a 
curious old gateway enveloped in ivy which admitted to an enclosure 
too small for a park, yet too wild for a shrubbery, surrounded and dot- 
ted by masses of ivy-covered ruins, arches tastefully festooned by 
nature’s hand, and a few prostate pillars, now forming moss-covered 
seats. There was a venerable cedar, too, whose antiquity was the sub- 
ject of dispute. The origizal monastic building had evidently been a 
substantial and highly-decorated one, though not extensive ; and in the 
present dwelling a oe Pageen glass window was preserved in the 
oak library, where the dim religious light fell on sculptured devices, 
black with time’s sombre painting. In the entrance hall were niches 
containing oddly-carved figures and illegible inscriptions; dark-colour- 
ed roses grew in the crevices, and hung round the casements ; and what 
with the gray walls, and gray lichens, and brown moss, and a mys- 
terious dreaminess pervading the very atmosphere, St. Cuthbert’s 
Priory seemed a fitting shade for the recluse who, wearied of the world 
and its hollow ways, here sought peace and shelter. A stone screen, 
still bearing traces of elaborate carving, separated the garden from the 
park-like enclosure; and here, through the narrow arches, might be 
seen the brother and sister, arm in arm, slowly pacing the broad 
gravel walks and engaged in earnest conversation. 
pe ** We have been at home for nearly six months, Cyril,” said Miss 
Clifford ; «‘ and what an eventful six months they have been! Have 
they not, dearest ?” she added, looking up earnestly in her brother’s 
grave face. 

* Yet one day has passed like another, Beatrice,” responded he smil- 
ing “and few — would call such a life eventfal.”’ 

** But there is a monotony of thought and feeling even when the life 
is one of action,” replied Miss Clifford ; ‘and such you experienced ere we 
returned to England. But is not that an eventful portion of life, my 
trother, when we first learn to love ?” 

Mr. Clifford turned away to conceal a confusion which was not unbe- 
coming even in “‘the young man in his pride,” and his voice was low 
and faltering when he replied : ‘It is more eventful, my dear sister, 
when we feel assured of our love being returned. Then, indeed, life 
wears a different aspect ; familiar objects assume brighter colours, and 
old things become new.” 

“Cyril,” said Miss Clifford impressively, “ your sensitive nature is 
ruining your happiness. Mr. Vaughan is kind ; tacitly permits your 
visits at the Hall—nay, encourages them; and do you think he would 
do this if he disapproved of you as a suitor for his daughter? Gertrude 
is not a woman to be lightly won: you must ask her love ere she permits 
her preference to be visible. Her dazzling beauty, charming disposi- 





tion, and large fortune—oh, would the last item might be omitted alto- 


er '!—have already p: for her many overtures of . 

he has refused all, her father tells me with triumph in yma 

look : he is not eager to part with her, and yet, Cyril, he permits your 

approach. Your fortune is far beneath hers; but Gertrude knows— 

r. Vaughen knows—that a Clifford never thinks of wealth in a choice 
of a bride !” 

‘* Beatrice, my counsellor and friend, would that I could open m 
whole heart for your inspection ; but words fail me when I would en- 
deavour to express the timidity and shrinking which deter me from 
avowing my passion. Gertrude is reserved and silent in my presence, 
yet behold her devotion to the fair girl whom she watches over as a 
mother; and her unpleasant father has an indescribable something 
about him which seems to say: ‘‘ No danger attends your visits here: 
my daughter is safe forevermore.” Yet [am drawnthither, Beatrice ; 
Gertrude must see and feel that I adore her ; and there are times when 
her dark-speaking eyes are full of beaming tenderness. Then she re- 
lapses into her reserve, and is the shy, proud heiress again.” 

** Cyril, you are a lover, therefore I can excuse you,” replied Miss 
Clifford ; ‘‘ but you are wrong to trifle and procrastinate with a girl like 
Gertrude Vaughan. You have known her from a child; the interest- 
ing, affectionate child has become the high-minded, delicate, lovely 
woman unwilling to betray a preference until the irrevocable words 
pass your lips: ‘‘ Will you be mine?’ This is the true state of the 


case,” continued Miss Clifford laughing softly; ‘‘ but you are such a 


foolish follow, that you will not see it.” 

** Beatrice,” replied Mr. Clifford gravely, ‘‘ this is not altogether so. 
There is a mystery which I cannot fathom attached both to Mr. 
Vaughan’s demeanour and to his daughter’s. He knows I love his 
child; she, too, must know it. Yet I know that he always detested 
our race ; for in politics and in religion we have ever been adverse. 
And had I been told that Mr. Vaughan would give me his only daugh- 
ter in marriage, I would not have credited it. I fear to solve the mys- 
tery, for love makes me a coward, Beatrice I fear to be banished 
from her presence, for she is as necessary to my existence as the light 
of day. Mr. Tresham, too, behaves to me exactly as Mr. Vaughan 
does; he is very watchful and wary, and seems to enjoy what is going 
forward. Gertrude gets on amazingly well with the cross old bachelor ; 
and he is as kind to sweet Aliz Lee as to you, Beatrice—which is say- 
ing a great deal. But he must have a heart of stone, indeed, who 
could be unkind to the lovely flower which my noble Gertrude has 
nurtured in her bosom. I am almost jealous of Aliz Lee though.” 

** Well, Cyril, I think you are so sometimes,” responded Miss Cliff- 
ord, “and not altogether without cause; for Gertrude’s affection for 
the orphan almost passes the love of woman.” 

** Gertrude is the only being on earth whom Aliz Lee has to love, and 
can we wonder that a nature like Gertrude’s returns such affection so 
deeply ?” replied Mr. Clifford. 

«* Ah, no, no! indeed we cannot, dear Cyril,” rejoined his sister sigh- 
ing. Perhaps the thought smote even her pure unselfish heart, that 
she herself was not the first in the affections of one human being. Yet 
Miss Clifford, wise, and thoughtful, and discerning, as she most assur- 
edly was, judged too much from the surface. Gertrude was not the 
first and only object of Aliz Lee’s affection. Well would it have been 
for the fair orphan’s peace had it been so; but six months had been 
eventful to more than one at Vaughan Hall, for Aliz Lee, without a 
struggle to combat and to conquer, had given to Cyril Clifford the first 
love of her pure, young heart—the passionate love so different from 
that which she bestowed on her protectress—a fact she shrunk from 
admitting even to herself, and cherished as a secret to be buried with 
her in the grave. Yet one penetrating eye had pierced the veil, and 
to Gertrude Vaughan the secret was known. 

«* Shall I reveal to my Aliz that I read her secret,” soliloquised 
Gertrude, ‘‘ or shall I await the revelations of time?” She decided on 
the latter. But the remembrance of Mr. Tresham’s words arose to her 
mind: ‘* Aliz Lee will work you mischief’’—and Gertrude shuddered. 
‘** Alas!’ she murmured, “‘ twas a strenge prophecy, and like to be an 
over-true one! For how can I become Cyril's ride—for oh, he surely 
loves me—and seal the misery of her whom I have vowed to render 
happy at any sacrifice? vowed to the dying mother; for Aliz Lee is 
mine—given to me—to my care. Fatal foreboding! Can my hand 
crush the lily I have worn in my bosom so long, which every day 
breathes forth renewed fragrance, turning its face towards Heaven 
and me?” 

Who so ready as Gertrude Vaughan to sacrifice self? Yet she was 
but human, she was herself a passionately-loving woman, and who may 
marvel if she contemplated the sacrifice from afar ?—put it from her if 
possible, and waited for the revealments of time. Strange revealments 
old Father Time soon brought to light. Fiction dares not deal with 
such ; it is only in sober reality they are enacted. After a few days’ 
illness Mr. Vaughan breathed his last in the arms of his afflicted 
daughter, and with one hand clasped in Mr. Tresham’s. ‘‘ Gertrude, 
my child,” were the last words he gasped, “I have done all for your 
happiness ; pray God it prove so!” 

«* Amen!” blurted out his old friend. ‘I’m sure it will.” 

Mr. Tresham sobbed aloud, and Gertrude ever after redoubled her 
affectionate attentions towards him. He was all that was left to her 
of her father! 

The will was read, and its contents made known to Gertrude in due 
form. She was left sole and undisputed possessor of her deceased par- 
ent’s wealth so long only as she remained unmarried. But in the 
event of her marrying now, or at any future period, all was to be for- 
feited for ever! and to be invested in certain charitable institutions, 
subject to the control, management, and guidance of Mr. Tresham. 
This was Gertrude’s ‘‘ preservation” from the iils of matrimony! Mr. 
Tresham imagined he knew human nature, and he felt assured that so 
long as Aliz Lee depended on the bounty of Gertrude Vaughan, the 
latter would value fortune for her sake. He it was who had never 
rested until Mr. Vaughan was persuaded to make such a will; and he 
laid the flattering unction to his soul that through his instrumentality 
Gertrude was saved from all mercenary suitors, and from all the cer- 
tain miseries of a wedded life! Mr. Tresbam’s own large fortune pre- 
cluded the suspicion of sordid motives even had not his character for 
strict integrity been so well established. The sacrifice was complete; 
the victim was secured by the hands which ought to have led her to 
the altar in a chain of fl»wers. 

** Mr. Tresham,I have a favour to ask,” said Gertrude, whose cheek 
was ashy pale though her voice was firm: ‘ it is, that the tenor of this 
will may be kept from the knowledge of Aliz Lee.” Mr. Tresham’s 
eyes were fixed upon the speaker, as if he would pierce her inmost soul. 
She faltered, and suddenly ceased speaking, and her companion merely 
bowed his head in token of acquiescence. 

«© You at least, my darling Aliz, shall be a portioned bride,” cried 
Gertrude when she found herself alone, brushing a tear from her 
cheek : ‘* but oh, father, I deserved not this! Is it not unnatural ?— 
is it not punishing me through my best and purest affections ?—for wel) 
they knew that for the sake of this helpless, fragile being I would sac- 
rifice every selfish consideration. My golden-haired darling, my fond 
pet, you shall never want again; your early privations shall reach you 
no more, but as a jewelled lady shalt thou walk the earth, and fairer 
and holier never trod on earthly ground! Little Aliz, little Aliz, for 
myself I would toil with one I love; but you, my dainty darling, you 
are not fit to jostle with the world. Besides, who would wed a portion- 
less creature like me?” Gertrude half smiled, and her face flushed 
scarlet as she caught sight of her own magnificent form in the glasg. 
«Who but one? And could I break her gentle heart—take hope away, 
and be parted from her for ever? for well do I know that Aliz Lee 
could not live with me were I Clifford’s bride. Ah, the sacrifice is 
complete; but Aliz and Clifford shall never know it! Already I feel 
myself a nun—celibacy my portion, chastity my badge, and devotion 
my motto. But it is a sacrifice !” 

After Mr Vaughan’s decease Mr Tresham became a more frequent 
visitor than ever at the Hall. He came uninvited, but welcome, and 
left it unquestioned. In short, he evidently made himself quite at 
home—vented his spleen and animadverted on the world at large to his 
own full satisfaction and contentment. He also occasionally paid a 
visit to St Cuthbert’s Priory, and at those periods an alteration in his 
deportment was always visible. He became subdued and less irascible, 
more tolerant of what he denominated Cyril Clifford’s ‘* pedantry and 
puppyism,” and more observant and even tender towards the excellent 
Miss Clifford. Cyril was much changed oflate; he had ceased his fre- 
quent visits at Vaughan Hall, and only when Mr Tresham was staying 
there did the young man present himself. Deeply mortified and wound- 
ed by Gertrude’s increased coldness and reserve, he attributed to pride 
her decided repulsion of manner; she was the sole heiress of unbound- 
ed wealth, and she felt her own vast importance and dignity, and to a 
‘‘poor Clifford’ had no heart, no hand to bestow. Thus sometimes, in 
moments of dejection or irritation, argued the lover ; but he soon cast 





away such pitiful suspicions as unworthy the noble creature whom he 


y | kindness of a brother. Her extreme timidity and bashf 


worshipped. No, there wasa mys ; Cyril Cli certai : 

and more than mother’s love pay ABs. lavished vy rel re. 
sweet Aliz Lee was witnessed by him with an apprehension which - 
es it os sone Sey with his own rejection. _ 

is an old and a true saying, ‘‘that we love t¢ 
loved love,” or at anyrate that we desire to stand wall mente 4 
tion; therefore it was that Clifford treated Aliz with the affectionat, 
t Iness se 

to ask for protection and encouragement, and by degre Cyril bern 
her to @ more free an4 unrestrained intercourse, Penghs lah an = 
to her though with none to him. Aliz, with the quicksightedness ©, 
marvellous intuition of love, knew that though she had fixed that — 
on & “bright particular star,” the star was beyond her reach for e 
that its lustre was for another, and that other her dearest earthly fri ~ 
and benefactress. But how was it that Gertrude repelled such a _ 
as Cyril Clifford—Clifford, whose perfections of intellectual and ph a 
cal beauty were so absolute and enthralling? It was a puzzle te the 
gentle Aliz—a puzzle he attempted not to solve: she knew her mn 
love to be hopeless and presumptuous; but, like a wounded dove - 
clasped her wings closely to her side, hiding the deadly secret, and aa 


ney to a brighter sphere 

With unwonted interest Mr Tresham noted the fair girl’s fadin 
cheek, so gradual and lovely in decay that Gertrude was unwillin . 
credit that such anguish could be in store. As the mother had doi. 
ned so declined the chiid—slowly, slowly, wasting away, happy to 7 
part, resigned to suffering, and at peace. She besought Gertrude not 
to remove her from Vaughan Hall; besought so earnestly, that althou h 
Gertrude proposed a warmer and more genial climate, seconded 
medical advice, the wish was abandoned, as likely to do more har 
then gpeeeine the ‘gpert was 80 averse to it. 

** Do not attempt it,” said Mr Tresham abruptly: “nothi 
her. Let her divhaes tea site = 
“Oh, Mr Tresham, how can you speak so to me?” cried Gertrude in 
a f pms tears: ‘have you a heart?” Rarely had Gertrude addregs. 
ed her father’s friend with such acrimony. 

“I had one—once—Gertrude Vaughan,” replied the old man; « but 
it was cracked early, and has not, perhaps, since then held much, ” 

Mr Tresham uttered these words with deep feeling, and his yoice 
trembled; never had he so spoken before, and Gertrude took his hand 
and pressed it to her lips, murmuring: “ Forgive me, dear sir; but ] 
am, indeed 1am most anxious and unhappy; for my sweet, patient 
charge has twined herself round the fibres of my heart, and to lose her 
will be a crushing blow.” 

** Yet she is a stumbling- block in pow path,” said Mr Tresham 
relapsing into his usual manner: ‘she is a heavy chain around your 
neck, Gertrude Vaughan, albeit the links are of gold.” Gertrude met 
the old man’s eye, and she read a depth of knowledge there which cau- 
sed her heart to throb and her cheeks to tingle. ‘She is as dear to me 
as an only sister,” replied Gertrude in a tremulous tone: “ she is the 
most precious treasure I possess. ” 

“Ay, ay,” muttered Mr Tresham as he watched her retreating form, 
** thou art a rare creature, and would value money as dross but for the 
sake of others. Well, well, we shall see; what is to be will be. ” 

Like many obstinate and prejudiced people, Mr Tresham had not the 
remotest idea that he was contradicting his own oft-repeated and dog- 
matical sayings when he affirmed that Aliz Lee would ultimately “ work 
mischief’ for her protectress ; for if her innocent existence was actu- 
ally the prevailing cause of Gertrude’s ‘* preservation” from any mat- 
rimonial alliance, according to his avowed tenets, she was in reality 
working good, and notill. But Mr Tresham was a disappointed, cha- 
fed man: the grapes had been sour; and he strove to convince himself, 
even as he strove to convince others, that he believed what he preached 
Hence his slight mistakes, more in his head than his heart, which was 
in fact far softer than he cared to allow. 

Day after day, week after week, they watched beside the dying ; nor 
was Cyril Clifford altogether absent. But there was a constraint at- 
tached to his presence which made itself felt despite all efforts to the 
contrary. Gertrude’s reserve was now habitual; and the hectic deep- 
ened, and the dim eye brightened, when he approached Aliz, though 
she — strove to appear calmn and self-possessed. He spoke to her 
as to a dear young sister, and how differently she received his affec- 
tionate attentions! But yet Gertrude’s pallid cheek and speaking eye 
did not tell a tale of happiness, or pride, or exultation : every energy 
was concentrated in soothing and cheering the sick girl; and with a 
depth of pity and tonduvnens mexpeetaiie, Miss Clifford assisted in the 
blessed task. On the whole, her passage to the grave was an easy one 
the pure spirit fled with one prolonged sigh as she rested on Gertrude's 
bosom—the dove-like eyes bending their look on her who tad 
more than mother to the orphan. 

“Cyril, my brother, itis over,” said Miss Clifford solemnly on her 
return to the Priory in the evening. ‘‘Aliz Lee is no more ; her spir- 
it is at rest with her Creator. She isso transcendantly lovely in death, 
that it is scarcely possible to realize that awful truth. ” 

«And how does Gertrude bear it?” inquired ''yril with anxiety. 

«‘She endeavours to be calm,” replied Miss Clifford, ‘+ her eyes are 
tearless, but her lips quiver with suppressed emotion. Ah! Gertrude 
did indeed love and cherish the departed saint, and from the peculiar 
combination of circumstances, their mutual strong attachment is not 
to be wondered at.” 

**T must look on the faded flower again, Beatrice,” said Cyril mourn- 
fully. ‘I did-not think that her impressive farewell was indeed the 
last. Sweet, holy Aliz Lee, we may not wish thee here again—thou 
art better with the angels in Paradise.” . 

With morning dawn Clifford repaired to the Hall, and found Mr. 
Tresham, to whom he expressed his wish to view the remains. That 
gentleman led the way with grave decorum to the chamber of death, 
and leaving Clifford to enter alone, awaited his return outside. The 
curtains of the casement were partially withdrawn, permitting a faint 
streak of rosy light to rest on the features of the waxen efilgy, white 
as the white shroud, on which summer roses redolent of sweets were 
profusely scattered. Closed eyes and straightened limbs whispered 
the dread reality, and yet a smile lingered round the mouth, from 
which had never fallen aught but pearls of price—even words of truth 
and meekness. The shaded chamber did not at first permit Clifford to 
see that a living form watched the sleep of death, until with noiseless 
step he approached quite close. A sigh and a soft exclamation cause 
him to start, and he uttered the name of ‘‘ Gertrude :” the thrilling 
tone conveyed volumes of enduring and passionate affection, and the 
sole response was “ Clifford,” as she flung herself weeping on his ‘reast. 
No need of more, a tone, a word, a look, had sufficed. Long they stood 
together, silently and prayerfully regarding the beloved remaius ; 20% 
when they emerged from the death-chamber, Mr. Tresham read at a 
glance that the heiress of the Vaughans had forfeited all for love - 

Food for gossip was afforded to the country-side when the rumours 
concerning Mr. Vaughan’s cruel and unnatural will assumed a more 

positive character, and Mr. Tresham, always unpopular among the fe- 
male community, was voted a ‘‘ revengeful old fellow,” for carryins } 
out to the letter. It was whispered that he never would have cvnpive! 
at such unlawful proceedings had poor Miss Vaughan espoused es. 
other than a Clifford, for it was well known that in early life os 
Tresham had been jilted by Cyril’s mother, who, when their marries’) 
day was fixed, ran off with Cyril’s father, then a gay and extravagel 
young man. This tale was founded on fact, and nearer the truth | “ 
idle tales usually are. But more might have been added—Mr. Sal 
honest and deep-rooted love and galling disappointment might ‘a 
been described, and also the false lady’s after-life of folly, waste *” 
dissipation. ; ree 

Sternly and strictly Mr. Tresham fulfilled his duty as execu’ * 
the deceased Mr. Vaughan’s will on Gertrude’s marriage with Uy 
Clifford, which took place six months after Aliz Lee's departure to | 
better world. He purchased Vaughan Hall himself, and took , Aas 
residence there, frequently residing at the Priory, railing at matt) 
ny and womankid, and snuffing to a most alarming extent. doubt 
extremely careful of his money, and folks said that he too would ai ; 
less leave it all to charities, were it only to spite the “ proud ge l 
They, however, never thought on the subject, but pitied the lonely; 
conditioned old man, and kindly tolerated his failings. hen it 

To their astonishment, and to the astonishment of all others, ¥ “ ' 
the course of time he went the way of all flesh, it was found . . hee 
wealth far exceeded that of which Gertrude had been deprive veut 
father’s will, and, moreover, that it was equally divided betw yin nt 
rice Clifford and herself—* two specimens of excellence in wom 
redeeming the sex!” ae no 

Youghee Hall changed its appellation with its owner, Gertrude | ; 

: i ain ; St. Cuthbert’s Prior) 
caring to retain the cheerless domain; but St. trio quad 
restored to its primitive splendour, and the original pepPy to becom 
rupled—so that the race of “ gallant Cliffords” is not li : vay afford 
extinct. In the meantime, the rising generation of the fam 





ly waiting for opportunity to soar away in upward flight—the last jour. 
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Je scope for the energies of good aunt Beatrice, who seems to grow 
~ er as her years increase, realizing, in the spring of new life rising 
yerroand her, the fabled fountain of youth. 





paRIS—THE ALLIED ARMIES—AND THE BOURBONS, IN 1814. 


From Lamartine’s History of the Restoration. 


the Emperor Alexander was astonished and softened by his victory 
Jo dictate laws at the gates of Paris to the people who had burnt his 
«n capital,—to hold in his hand the crown or the abdication of the 
—" ueror, whose friend, and almost whose flatterer he had been, was 
saficient in itself to intoxicate an ordinary soul. But that of Alexan- 
jer wasa great one. Like other great souls he placed his glory not in 
yengeance but in generosity. Reprisals on a vanquished people, or 4 
conquered man, appeared to him what they really are—an abuse of 
success. This prince, although he had the pliability of the Greek race, 
sod the fanaticism of the races of the North, had likewise, above all, 
the grand dramatic magnanimity of the heroic races cf the East. He 
wished to imitate antiquity, not b devastation but by virtue. He 
sspired to civilization,—he respecte humanity,—he profoundly adored 
Divine Providence, whose instrument he believed himself to be, for the 
urpose of liberating the world from the despotism which Napoleon 
had imposed, for the last fifteen years, on the independence of na- 
tions, and on the freedom of the human mind. ‘oung, handsome, 
beloved by all, bearing only upon his features the melancholy reflec- 
tion of past reminiscences, he stood with majestic simplicity before 
ublic opinion. He was not so much flattered at conquering the 
rench a8 im pleasing them. He seemed as if soliciting their par- 
don for bis triumphs. He was desirous that France should see in 
him not a barbarian but an admirer,—not a conqueror but a liberator 
sndafriend. To this gentleness of character—to this grace which 
gems to crave indulgence for its superiority—the Emperor Alexan- 
der joined an exalted adoration of Divine Providence. His impassion- 
ed and chivalrous soul had been still further moulded to gentleness 
and sorrow, by the love of some admirable women. That satiety of 
pleasure, which restrained early the desires of his senses, had been 
replaced by a species of pious Platonism,—that never fading love, 
which suffers no exhaustion. A woman, still handsome, a species of 
Christian sybil, Madame de Krudener, was in correspondence with him. 
She prophetically promised him the glory of Constantine in cementing 
anew Christianity. The fanaticism of Greek orthodoxy ,—the doctrines 
of the Catholic philosopher De Maistre, who had long resided at his 
court,—the lights of the French rationalist philosophy,—and finally, 
the illuminated pietism of Madame Krudener, were commingled in 
the religious soul of Alexander. It was a great eclectic system, of 
vhich the worship was vague, but whose deity was enthroned in his 
hart. Every noble part must have a noble inspiration ; and in finding 
the former expand, Alexander had proportionately increased the lat- 
ter. His thoughts ascended to the Supreme ; he thanked him for hav- 
ing given him the triumph ; and he ardently sought to sanctify it in 
his soul, before the Supreme Being, by benefiting humanity. 


Such were the true dispositions of the Emperor Alexander at the mo- 
ment he awoke and found himself a conqueror at the gates of Paris. 
He admitted the magistrates, the chiefs of the National Guard, and the 
citizens to an audience. He appeared with modesty before them: it 
was the conqueror who seemed to supplicate. ‘I deplore this war,” 
hesaid tothem. ‘I do not wage it against the French, but against 
the man who makes an abuse of their name and of their blood to op- 
press all Europe. It was he who came to provoke me to the very cen- 
tre of my Empire, to ravage my provinces, to immolate my people, and 
to burn my cities. The justice of God has brought me this day under 
those walls from which the aggression went forth. I shall only profit 
by this favour that Providence has bestowed upon my arms, by recon- 
tiling France with the other nations of the earth, and by giving peace 
to the human race.” 

The Emperor then promised to protect the capital; and addressing 
the chiefs of the National Guard, he authorized them to preserve their 
ganization and their arms, and to watch conjointly with his troops 
over the safety of the citizens. 

During this interview, M. de Nesselrode, the Emperor Alexander's 
minister, privately informed M. de Talleyrand, that his imperial mas- 
ter was desirous of conversing with him ; and that he would go and re- 

file in his hotel, after the allied armies had entered Paris. 


_ Nothing in the aspect of Paris announced the consternation of » cap- 
ital Which expects its conqueror. The Boulevards, the faubourgs, the 
sreets, Were crowded with an immense multitude, whose countenances 
- more curiosity than sorrow. Everything, even its own hu- 
miliation, is mere spectacle for such a city. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged that what rendered this humiliation less visible was the 
sentiment of the people, and of the immense majority of the citizens.— 
It was not so much France as the Emperor, who appeared to them to 
be conquered. They said to themselves with truth, ‘ It is not the en- 
emy that triumphs over him; it is we, who allow him to fall. If he 
had not pushed his tyranny, and the usurpation of all our rights over 
our liberties, to that excess that makes patriotism give way before the 
dignity of man, France, arousing herself as in 1792, would have driven 
back, even to their very capitals, these sovereign profaners of our soil. 
We are invaded because we permit it. We are vanquished in the man 
that was our chief; but this chief, being once out of the question, we 
vill again seize on victory, in resuming our liberty and our desire for 
combat.” Every face and every expression still further displayed the 
most passionate curiosity to know the definite fate which this eventful 
day would produce for the country. Would that military despotism 
elevate itself again in a capital which it could not preserve? And if 
not, what description of government would its fall impose upon, or 
leave to the free choice of France? These thoughts scarcely allowed 
ime to ruminate on the magnitude of our reverses, or on the disgrace 
of the occupation. The controversies of the citizens amongst them- 
selves, on the probabilities of the future, and their individual prefer- 
tnces for such or such a form of government, agitated Paris with a 
novement and a murmur which gave it an appearance of a day of fes- 
tval, of spectacle, and of degradation. 

The people of the populous quarters and of the faubourgs alone bore 
on their countenances the rage of patriotism, and the consternation of 
citizens. These simple beings, strangers to political debates for the 
choice of governments, had their minds only occupied with the fate of 
their country, The families, from which the ranks of the army were 
recruited, interested themselves above all others with the struggles, 
the defeats, and the victories of their sons and brothers. The soldiers 
of Mortier and Marmont, famished, suffering, and wounded, after pass- 
ing the night in the faubourgs, and retiring through the streets, had 
disseminated all round an ardent pity for their miseries, a fanatical 
atred against the foreigners, and a low but deep murmur of indi, na- 
lon against a capitulation which would deliver Paris to the mercy of 
our enemies, and condemn our last remaining troops to the shame and 
misery of a retreat. Some groups of these men of the lower classes, 
‘rmed with pon which the king Joseph had distributed amongst 
them in small numbers, brandished their arms, protested against the 
petit of the city, and gave utterance to imprecations against the 
: sconded brothers and ministers of Napoleon. But these impreca- 
‘ons died away amidst the silence and resignation of the crown. No 

onetook up arms for the capital, lest it should be thought he was arm- 
‘ng in the cause of Napoleon. 


At ten o’clock in the morning, under a beautiful spring sun, and 


‘midst crowds peaceful and contented, as if they had assembled to wit- 


ness a review of all Europe, the allied armies commenced their march 
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The National Guard interposed, protected the detachment, and raised 
up a few wounded officers. The heads of the foreign columns soon 
after appeared on the Boulevards. 

The alleys, the balconies, the roofs of the houses were like so many 
benches of an immense and silent circus, contemplating this denoument 
of the European drama of ten years. The Grand Duke Constantine, 
brother of the Emperor Alexander, advanced on a wild and powerful 
horse from the Steppes of Tartary, at the head of the Russian cavalry. 
This prince, with a Tartar countenance, a wild look, rough accents, 
and martial gestures, represented the barbarian warrior, called forth 
from the depths of the northern deserts to overwhelm the: south. But 
submissive as @ slave, subdued and affectionate to his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine imposed upon his squadrons the discipline and 
humanity of the profoundest peace. 


While the Grand Duke was slowly marching his 30,000 cavalry to- 
wards the Champs-Elysées, by the Boulevards, the Emperor Alexander 
had gone with all his generals to rejoin the King of Prussia, at the 
gates of Paris, in order that he might be a partaker of the triumph as 
he had been of the victory. The Mayors of Paris waited on him to 
recommend the capital to his protection. ” 
‘“*The fate of arms has conducted me hither,” Alexander re lied to 
them. ‘Your Emperor, who was once my ally, has twice deceived 
me. Iam far from wishing to return upon France the evil she has 
done me. The French people are my friends, and I wish to prove to 
them that I am come to do good for evil. Napoleon alone is my enemy. 
I shall protect Paris: I shall respect its citizens and its monuments 
sha!l only quarter in it my select troops. I shall preserve your Na- 
tional Guard, which constitutes the élite of your citizens. Your future 
fate rests entirely with yourselves.” 
In these words Alexander, sufficiently indicated who was to be the 
victim of the invasion. Napoleon being his on/y enemy, it was evident 
that he must be sacrificed on the altar of peace. But though this was 
the conclusion to be drawn, he did not express itindirectterms. 
After these words, admirably calculated to sound and to conciliate 
_— opinion against the only obstacle to the reconciliation of man- 
ind, the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia rode slowly to- 
wards the Porte Saint Martin. They were surrounded by a numerous 
and brilliant cortége of minor sovereigns, princes, and generals ; and 
were escorted, in front and rear, by the regiments of their guards, and 
by a regular regiment of Cossacks of the Don, whose Oriental aspect 
excited general astonishment. These troops, by the beauty of their 
horses, the stature of the men of the north, the cleanliness, elegance 
and richness of their uniforms, arms, and appointments, formed a 
striking contrast with the half starved and harassed cavalry of the 
handful of French heroes, bowed down with fatigue, and their uniforms 
stained with blood and dirt, whom Paris had seen traversing its streets 
the night before. The drums, the trumpets, and the brass instruments 
of the military bands, made the streets resound with martial music ;— 
warlike flourishes for them, but sorrow and humiliation for us. The 
streets leading from the barriers to the faubourg Saint Martina appear- 
ed from the windows like a river of steel. 
At thespot where this wide faubourg jeins the Boulevards by the 
triumphal arch of Louis XIV., the columns, obstructed by the immense 
crowds of the population of Paris, collected from every quarter of the 
south and west, wavered a moment as if arrested by this tide of hu- 
manity; but at length they slowly opened a passage for themselves, 
by the avenue which leads to the Champs-Elysees. Paris had never 
seen such an ocean of sabres, of bayonets, and of cannons, inundate its 
streets and squares. The people, so often deceived by the bulletins of 
the Emperor, who only spoke to them of the victories of his arms and 
the defeats of his enemies, at length saw the melancholy truth with 
their own eyes; France disarmed and exhausted—Europe armed and 
inexhaustible. This spectacle detached them from the Emperor.— 
The masses only judge by their senses: visible power attracts 
them to the side of fortune. On this occasion the multitude, at first 
silent and confounded, began to think the fall of Napoleon accomplish- 
ed, From this feeling of his fall to a general execration of his fatal 
power, there was but one step; and some royalists speedily gave the 
signal for it. _ 
When the allied sovereigns, the Emperor Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, the Prince of Schwartzenburg, the generals, the ministers, 
and the ambassadors, all on horseback, had attained that part of the 
Boulevard adjoining the most opulent quarters of Paris, cries of ‘‘ Vive 
le Roi”? were uttered amongst some groups around them. This cry, 
stifled since 1791, and new to the rising generation, astonished at first, 








and for what the ro were expending so much ardent enthusiasm. 
Children under the Republic, youths under the Consulate, men under 
the Empire—-they knew nothing of the history of their country but the 
revolution, the conquests, and the reverses of the Emperor. The friends 
of the absent family of the Bourbons succeeded but with difficulty, and 
by taking public opinion as it were by surprise, to present before the 
eyes of the Emperor of Russia some appearance of a national wish in 
favour of the Restoration. One thing alone was sincere and profound 
amongst the reflecting part of the population,-—weariness of the Em- 
pire, and hatred of tyranny. 


The marching of the allied armies continued for a portion of the day. 
The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, constantly hemmed 
in and beset by a handful of royalists, had at length passed from re- 
serve and indecision to enthusiasm. They had had short conversations 
and sudden colloquies with the men who pressed nearest to them.— 
They appeared to influenced by the opinions of those around them. 
These opinions and recollections were represented by men who bore 
the most celebrated names of the monarchy, or the highest fame in lit- 
erature,—the Montmorencies, the Lévis, the D’Hauteforts, the Choi- 
seuls, the Kergorlays, the Chateaubriands, the Fitz-James’s, the Ad- 
hemars, the Noailles, the Boisgelins, the Talleyrand de Perigords, the 
Juignes, the Virieus. . These men supplied the place of number by the 
energy and boldness of their fanaticism for the royal cause. at- 
tachment to the of the ancient race of Bourbon was rather 


a worship than a simple preference. It was less their power than their 
history that they t to regain with the kings of their former days. 
On that morning, before the could insure 


my of the foreign 

them the patronage of the allies, they had rashly risked their lives by 
grouping themselves, on foot or on horseback, on the Place de e, 
and individually wearing a cockade which the people might look upon 
as a symbol of treason, and punish with death. But carried away 
impatience, and knowing that revolutions demand a devotion 

less of consequences, they had ventured their lives for their ancient 
reminiscences. Certain of being massacred by the people, or by Na- 
poleon if they failed, they had no other salvation than in the compli- 
city of the Emperor Alexander. This it was necessary to obtain, and 
in this they succeeded. 





SOME UNREQUITED PUBLIC BENEFACTORS. 


There is no problem more difficult than the adjustment of artificial 
rewards for intellectual services to the public in literature, art, or 
science. Free trade fortunately at the present day affords the chief 
fund for rewarding such benefactors. They produce what can be sold, 
and the price they receive for their labours is in general a pretty suffi- 
cient measure of the value of their services; it is at all events a more 
accurate one than any other form of remuneration has been found to 
afford. Formerly this field was much narrower than it now is; and it 
must be admitted that there will be at all times services to the public 
which cannot be thus rewarded : astronomical observations, trigonome- 
trical surveys, mathematical tables only useful for great public oper- 
ations, the editing of ancient records, and historical materials are of 
this class. Yet how otherwise to reward such services is, as we have 
said, a very difficult problem; and we generally find it accompanied 
with great jobbing and miscalculation. Salaries and pensions are very 
apt to find their way to the wrong men—to those who are powerful 
enough to obtain them instead of those who are meritorious enough to 
deserve them. When Herschel was made astronomer-royal, it is said 
that he requested the salary not to be enlarged, as it would but make 
the office a temptation to gentlemen of power and influence rather than 
of scientific ability. Nor has the principle of “ piece- work,” as it ma 
be called, or remuneration for specific services, been more su 

The sums squandered by the Record Commission were enormous. 

It may be interesting to our readers to lay before them some instan- 
ces, not very well known, in which more than one industrious and en- 
thusiastic man was deceived by hopes and promises of government re- 
wards which were never realised, and who may indeed be said to have 
been cheated out of valuable services by men in power. During the 
period between the Revolution and the Union, Scotland was ambitious 
of being in many respects a great nation. She aimed at having trade 
and colonies, and resolved to patronise literature and art on a large 
scale. A certain Captain John Slezer had come over to Britain as an 
engineer officer with William III. He some of the mechanical 
qualifications at least of an artist ; and it occurred to him that it would 
be a good speculation to engrave a collection of the cities, the churches, 
and the gentlemen’s oastles and seats throughout Scotland, after the 





like the echo of another century. The people, scarcely conceiving its 
object, continued a long time aloof. The sovereigns themselves, al- 
though secretly predisposed to receive it, seemed to think the demon- 
stration was premature, and did not smile propitious. Their aspects 
grew dark, and they made signs with their hands to some gentlemen 
who had raised the cry to check and reserve their dangerous enthusi- 
asm for another occasion. But whether this silent recommendation of 
prudence in the attitude of the sovereigns was sincere,—whether it was 
only a more clever and more delicate provocation for an expression 
of popular feeling,—certain it is that it was not obeyed. The groups, 
amongst which were a number of old republicans, mingled with young 
partisans of the Bourbons, seemed willing to do violence to the sove- 
reigns and their suite,—to extort from them a sign of acquiescence in 
their cries. Around the Emperor and the King of Prussia, the gen- 
erals and ministers, fearing less than their sovereigns to take part in 
the demonstration, gave visible encouragement, by looks, smiles, and 
gestures, to acelamations which avenged them on the Empire. As 
the staff of the allies penetrated still farther into the quarters inhab- 
ited by the nobility, bankers, and wealthy merchants, the seats of 
arts and luxury, these cries increased in volume and significance.— 
The assemblages that uttered them multiplied around the princes. 
Some young people of both sexes, waving white handkerchiefs in their 
hands, displayed them to the eyes of the allies, like a standard, to re- 
mind them of a cause till then silent. The most devoted, forgetting all 
personal prudence, and even the dignity of a conquered people, threw 
themselves upon the horses of the sovereigus, embraced their boots, 
seized the reins of their bridles, clasped their hands, threw their eyes 
upwards on their countenances, and seemed to supplicate them to pro- 
nounce a word that would free their souls from the yoke of the Em- 
pire, and restore to them the kings of their fathers. They scattered 
white cockades amongst the crowd ; they waved white ribbons at the 
ends of their canes; while the ladies, at the windows of their houses, 
replied to these cries and these signals by similar demonstrations.— 
They clapped their hands to encourage the royalists ; they bowed from 
their balconies on the passage of the sovereigns; they dressed their 
windows with white flags; they raised up their children in their arms, 
and —- from honse to house the multiplied cries of ‘‘ Long live 
our liberators! Down with the tyrant! Long live the Bourbons !” 
The houses only presented one colour and one voice. 


The people of these quarters appeared to be astonished, and, as if 
undecided between the humiliation of seeing their capital in the hands 
of strangers and the novelty of the spectacle, Napoleon was in their 
eyes the great culprit of the invasion which profaned the stones of their 
city. The calm and affecting attitude of the sovereigns, the discipline 
of their troops, the politeness of the generals, the modesty of the con- 
querors, the miracle of the capital thus respected, of those tranquil 
hearths, of those peaceful possessions, of those monuments undefiled, of 
those magazines wide open,—while not a hand dare touch the riches 
with which they were filled,—that armed National Guard which form. 
ed a barrier around this torrent of northern hordes,—this police, this 
security, these tranquil visages, these signs of joy, these festival ban- 
ners in the bosom of a city so long threatened,—now occupied rather 
than conquered,—made the people pass from consternation to grati- 
tude, and to the enthusiasm of their security in this bewilderment of 
their imagination and their senses. The slightest impulsion would 
have driven them to resolutions the most unexpected the evening be- 
fore. Without knowing in reality the meaning of these signs, these 
flags, these royalist cries, they mingled with them tamely and blindly, 
as if out of complaisance towards some unknown object which presen- 
ted itself to them for the solution of their uncertainties 

Nevertheless, this royalist movement (conceived in some chateaux 
and in some hotels, got up that morning only by some young men and 
some old members of the ancient nobility, favoured by some literary 
men, agreed to and encouraged by some ambitious ones, eager to desert 
the Empire, and to offer their services to a new sovereign) did not com- 
municate itself, without murmurs and without resistance amongst the 
people. Some blushed at this manifestation of real and profound ha- 
tred of the Empire, as being a shameful and compulsory homage to 
their conquerors. Others looked on such displays as unreflecting, 
imprudent, and as likely to form, on the morrow, lists of proscription 





my!” The people, however, were deaf to the cry. 


against Paris. The greater number were actually ignorant for whom 


fashion of the handsome works which appeared on the continent durin 
the seventeenth century, The Scottish parliament thought so well 
his design that they promised him a munificent reward. The way in 
which national services were then requited was by allowing the indi- 
vidual certain powers of pillaging the public; and Slezer was voted @ 
tonnage on all foreign vessels arriving in the ports of Scotland, He 
very naturally deemed his fortune to be now made, and set vigorously 
to the preparation of his | poe They still exist—a remarkable monu- 
ment of industry if not of art. They preserve for Scotland a pretty 
accurate representation of the greater part of her old buildings and her 
towns as they stood at the time of the Revolution. The work ap 
however, to have been more prized by foreigners than by Scotchmen ; 
and a Frenchman named Beveril published a work called “ Délices de 
YEcosse,” in which he gave reduced and improved engravings of the 
rather ungainly plates of Slezer. 

He was indeed no artist in either the high or the ordinary sense of 
the term. He could just manage to give the shape and something near 
the proportions of the buildings. His perspective is dreadful, and his 
light and shade capricious and incongruous. Yet in some of his en- 
gravings we find figures introduced in a rather spirited manner, and 
we may conjecture that they were the production of another hand. In 
some instances there is a great improvement even in the architectural 
departments, as if the captain had even in his own department, obtain- 
ed assistance from some better burin. This is generally the case 
with the more highly-decorated buildings—such as Stirling Castle, 
Melrose Abbey, Roslin Chapel, &c.—as if Slezer had given them up 
in despair. Thus the collection is not without redeeming points even 
as a work of art. There are oneor two purely fancy pictures in it with 
ot pretension, and generally accompanied by sober but genuine 

uplicates. Thus there is aview of Dunnottar Castle extremely ac- 
curate, but not very picturesque ; as, notwithstanding the high rock 
on which it is raised, the castle buildings are straggling and mean, and 
so Slezer represents them. Beside his own work, however, he gives 
another, representing @ prodigious mass of round and square towers, 
very grand, but by no means like the real buildings. This was often 
the fashion in which representations of castles were taken in that age, 
and for some time afterwards. It would seem as if some artist had re- 
commended Slezer to follow the fashionable example, and had actually 
afforded him specimens of such work; but that the honest Dutch cap- 
tain disdained such flattering arts, and boldly issued his own honest 
representation side by side with its meretricious rival. The whole work 
gives us an extremely interesting view of the state of Scotland at the 
time of the Revolution. It shews many buildings which have now 
ceased to exist. Such obscure places as Culross, and the villages on the 
coast of East Lothian, appear as comparatively dignified towns; on the 
other hand, Glasgow—its cathedral and college forming its most con- 
spicious feature is a cluster of houses among groves of trees, and plea- 
sant, breezy-looking hills; andin the view of Edinburgh we have de- 

icted the wilderness occupying the ground now covered by the New 

‘own. 

On the whole, the Dutch captain had deserved well of his adopted 
country, and so faras words and protestations went his services were 
acknowledged. Act after act of the Scottish parliament extols his 
merits and renews the reward of the tonnage on vessels. But the great 
question was—How could the captain get'it paid ? Had he been a 
powerful courtier he might have extorted some oppressively-eno: 
sum, but“ being a foreigner destitute of any patron to es 
interest,” as he himself says in one of his remonstrances, was 
little chance of success for him. The fund which was assigned to him 
was burdened with heavy national objects—such as harbour works, 
salaries to the officers of the Admiralty Court, and the like—and there 
being seldom enough to meet these greater exigences, nothing remained 
for poor Slezer. Yet this did not comprehend the whole of the ill- 
usage he suffered. It appears that he had claims for arrears of pay as 
an artillery captain remaining unsettled ; nay, farther, that he had 
incurred outlay in the clothing and necessaries of his company, of which 

he could not obtain reimbursement. As the Scottish parliament was 
drawing to the close of its existence, we find it in 1705, in place of its 
munificent assignments of revenue, dealing with arrangements to pro- 
tect the captain from the pursuit of his creditors, He states that the 
workmen whom he employed, “being wearied out by delays, at 
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length not only distrained him by legal diligence against his person, 
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but arrested and attached his whole effects wherever they could discover 


A document in the Advocates’ Library, called ‘The Stated Case of 
Captain John Slezer, humbly pry po Remains due to him 
by the » makes out a sum of £.2847 sterling as remaining un- 
paid in the year 1708. This was no trifling sum in that day, though 

statesmen sometimes succeeded in obtaining incomes of £.30,( 
and even £.40,000 a year, by what would not be accounted peculation 
He gives a pathetic account of his sufferings from his creditors, who 
«« became so impatient for their money, and pursued me so hard for it, 
that I was necessitate to betake myself to the sanctuary of Holyrood 
House, wherein I have continued these thirteen _— bypast confined, 
to my almost utter ruin, being, smongst other hardships, obliged ina 
manner to double charges, by maintaining a numerous family in town 
and myself at no smal) charge within the sanctuary ; and my zeal not 
to let my company want any necessaries did induce me rather to engage 
for whatever they stood in need of, than to suffer them to go 
naked, which falls very heavy upon me. For I am decreed by the lo 
of council und session to pay not only ten or twelve years’ interest for 
what I stand engaged for to serve the public, but I am likewise obliged 
to pay every man’s oy of lawsuits in pursuing for what I owed 
him.” It appears that Slezer died in 1714, and that his claims were to 
the last unsettied by the British government, which had succeeded to 
the ob incurred by that of Scotland. ; 

The document through which we trace the unfortunate history of 
Slezer contains that of two other fellow-sufferers in the public se : 
the one was John Adair, a geographer, employed at the instance of the 
Scottish liament, with the same fallacious reward of a tonnage, to 
furnish charts and maps of the Scottish coast ; the other was Alexander 
Nisbet, a herald, engaged in the now rather despised, but at that time 
highly esteemed, task of preparing a system of heraldry applicable to 
the chief families of Scotland. The history of both is sosixilar to that 
of Slezer that it would be needless to detail it. ; 

The other ill-requited intellectual workman whose melancholy his- 
tory we have to notice is James Anderson, the author of the magnif- 
icent book called ‘‘ Diplomata et Numismata Scoti#”—(‘‘ The Charters 
and Coins of Seotland.”) Just before the Union aman named Atwood 
had written a book, intended to prove that, of old, Scotland was a feu- 
dal dependency of England. If he desired to produce the most frantic 
national irritation he could not have devised a more effective means. 
All Scotland was in a blaze, and had Atwood ventured across the 
Border, he would not have left the country alive. It was better, how- 
ever, to meet him with the pen than with the sword, and at the proper 
moment Anderson started up, who, with much more learning than At- 
wood possessed, attacked him in a ‘‘ Historical Essay shewing that the 
Crown and Kingdom of Scotland is Imperial and Independent.” He 
addressed a willing audience, and his arguments were received with 
overwhelming enthusiasm. The country seemed only anxious to know 
what their champion desired as his reward to offer it without delay. 

Anderson had in view a favourite Ss publication of copper- 
) ew fac-similes of the most remarkable ancient documents extant in 

tland, ulong with representations of Scottish coins and medals. The 
Scottish parliament, however, did not remain in existence long enough 
to complete a transaction with him. They gave him an instalment of 
L.300, and in their very latest proceedings recommended him to her 
majesty as a person who should not only be et in the execution 
of his great work, but ‘‘as a person meriting her gracious favour in 
ng any office of trust upon him.” But the fulfilment of these 
promises was left to English statesmen, whose appreciation of his ser- 
vices was very different from that entertained by his own countrymen. 
After the Union he went to London, where he had two great objects in 
view—the one, to get his engravings made; the other, to keep up an 
uous attendance on the courtiers who might have influence enough 

to procure him his expected reward—for in those diys nothing was got 
for — services without interest, and many a man made his fortune 
on the public money through interest who had never done any service 
whatever. Harley, Lord Oxford, the prime minister, kept perpetually 
round him a sad group of expectants, who courted his lackeys, and 
wasted ious time in his ante-rooms. They had the more hope from 
him, as he was a man of letters, a collector of books and pictures, and 
@ patron of men of genius. A Sr me te of Anderson—Lockhart of 
wath—in his memoirs, said that the queen herself was interested 

in Anderson, and “ took great pleasure in seeing the fine seals and 
of the ancient records he collected,” and that she “‘ told my 


. Lord Oxford she desired something might be done for him. To ali 


which his lordship’s usual answer was—that there was no need of pres- 


sing him to take care of that gentleman, for he was the man he designed, | lad 


out of to his great knowledge, to distingWish im-e particular 
manner.” But Oxford was notorious for neg! h promises. 
When free from the cares of business, he was a state of 
hazy, partial intoxication ; ard he considered, or retended to consider, 
all the hungry expectants as so many friendly fellows who courted his 
society because they enjoyed it as he did theirs. : 

The cross pu thus occasioned were sometimes sufficiently ludic- 
rous, as the Peeler sy see in the following extract from Lockhart : — 
He introduces the victim as ‘“‘an English gentleman whose name I’ve 
forgot, very much noticed for his wit and poetry 3” but it is understood 
that the person whose name the Jacobite politician could not remember 
was Prior the poet. ‘ Being introduced,” continues Lockart, ** to the 
Lord Oxford, he asked him if he understood Spanish. The gentleman 
replied ; No; but that in a little time he could be soon be master of it 
in such a di as to qualify him to serve in any station where his 
lordship thought fit to employ him; and away he went, and employed 
six or seven months in the close study of that language, and having ac- 
quired what he thought necessary—not doubting but he might be em- 

loyed on some business abroad, which he most desired—he waited on 
fis lordship, and told him that now he believed he understood the 
Spanish age tolerably well. ‘ Well, then,” replied my lord, 
«* you'll have the pleasure of reading “‘ Don Quixote” in the original, 
and ’tis the finest book in the world ; which was all that gentleman got 
for his long attendance and hard study !’—( Lockhart Papers, i. 372.) 
The result of Anderson’s efforts was as unsubstantial if not as ludicrous. 
Oxford told him “ that no doub: he had heard that in his fine library 
he had a collection of the pictures of the learned both ancient and mod- 
ern, and as he knew aone who better deserved a place there than Mr. 
Anderson, he desired the favour of his picture.” Mr. Anderson com- 
plied, and s2 ended all transactions between them. The expectants 
used afterwards to be jocular with each other about getting places in 
the treasurer’s library. : 

Yet in that garden of weeds grew up one stately plant of good fruit ; 
for the disappointed man seems never to have become utterly disheart- 
ened, and he went on steadily with his magnificent work. His miscel- 
laneous in the Advocates’ Library are full of compiaints and 
histories of defeated efforts, but they indicatethat he was ever at work 
and full of hope. At times when he could not go on with his great 
work, which involved not only labour but great expense, he made his- 
torical researches in other quarters, and published four quarto volumes 
of ** Collections Relating to the History of Mary Queen of Scotland.” 
He had gathered a valuable library, and he endeavoured to raise a 
fund for cerrying on his work by selling it to George II., but the nego- 
tiation failed. At the age of sixty-six, with his work nearly completed 
through all his difficulties, he found nimself compelled to pawn the 

plates for bread. He died a few months afterwards, in 1728, 
and after his death the plates when sold by auction brought L.530. 
Luckily . were not lost tothe world. A sn feeling was re- 
suscitated in Scotland when his melancholy history was at an end, 
and the t work so well known to all antiquaries was pub- 
lished with an introduction by the learned Ruddiman. It is a book 
only to be found in great libraries, and a copy of it, even in tolerable 
order, can seldom be obtained for less than ten guineas. 

It is @ sad conclusion of these melancholy notices to observe that 
Slezer and Andersen, after having been friends in early life, appear to 
have bitterly quarrelled, and conducted lawsuits with each other. 
Some decuments connected with pecuniary claims maintained by An- 
derson Slezer will be found ina collection called ** Analecta 
Scotica.” In the same book there is a curious and more interesting 

ce between Anderson and Sir Richard Steel. 





THE WIDOW OF COLOGNE. 


In the year 1641 there lived in a narrow, obscure street in Cologne 
® poor woman named Marie Marianni. With an old female servant for 
her sole companion, she inhabited a small, tumble. down, two-storeyed 
house, which had but two windows in front. Nothing could be more 
miserable than the furniture of this dark dwelling. Two worm-eaten 
Sena bedsteads,a large deal press, two rickety tables, three or 
four old chairs, and a few rusty kitchen utensils, formed the whole of 
its domestic inventory. 

Marie Marianni, despite the wrinkles which nearly seventy years 
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had left on her face, still preserved the trace of former beauty. There 
was grace in her appearance, and a dignity in her manner, which 
prepeameated strangers in her favour whenever they roan’ to meet 

er; but this was rarely. Living in the strictest retirement, and 
avoiding as much as possible all intercourse with her neighbours, she 
seldom went out except for the purpose of buying provisions. Her 
income consisted of a small pension, which she received every six 
months In the street where she lived, she was known by the name of 
“The Old Nun,” and was regarded with considerable respect. 

Marie Marianni usually lived in the room on the ground-floor, 
where she spent her time in needlework ; and her old servant Bridg- 
et occupied the upper room, which served as a kitchen, and employ- 
ed herself in spinning. 

Thus lived these two old women in a state of complete isolation. In 
winter, however, in order to avoid the expense of keeping up two fires, 
Marie Marianni used to call down her domestic, and cause her to 

lace her wheel in the chimney corner, while she herself occupied a 
arge old easy-chair at the opposite side. They would sometimes sit 
thus evening after evening without exchanging a single word. 

One night, however, the mistress happened to be in a more communi- 
cative temper than usual, and addressing her servant, she said : ** Well, 
Bridget, have you heard from your son ?” 

“ No, madam, although the Fraukfort post has come in.” 

** You see, Bridget, it is folly to reckon on the affections of one’s 
children ; you are not the only mother who has to complain of their in- 
gratitude.” 

* But, madame, my Joseph is not ungrateful: he loves me, and if he 
has not written now, I am certain it is only because he has nothing to 
say. One must not be too hard upon young people.” 

‘“* Not too hard, certainly; but we have a right to their submission 
and respect.” 

** For my part, dear lady, I am satisfied with possessing, as Ido, my 
son’s affections.” 

**T congratulate you, Bridget,” said her mistress with a deep sigh. 
** Alas! [am also a mother, and I ought to be a happy one. Three 
sons, possessing rank, fortune, glory ; yet here I am, forgotten by them, 
in poverty, and considered importunate if I appeal to them for help.— 
You are happy, Bridget, in having an obedient son—mine are hard and 
thankless !” 

** Poor, dear lady, my Joseph loves me so fondly!” 

** You cut me to the heart, Bridget: you little know what I have suff- 
ered. An unhappy mother, I have also been a wretched wife. After 
having lived unhappily together during several years, my husband 
died, the victim of an assassin. And whom, think you, did they accuse 
of instigating his murder? Me! In the presence of my children— 
ay, at the instance of my eldest son—I was prosecuted for this crime!” 

** But doubtless, madame, you were acquitted ?” 

** Yes; and had I been a poor woman, without power, rank, or influ- 
ence, my innocence would have been publicly declared. But having 
all these advantages, it suited my enemies’ purpose to deprive me of 
them, so they banished me, and left me in the state in which I am!” 

** Dear mistress!” said the old woman. 

Marie Marianni hid her face in her handkerchief, and spoke no more 
during the remainder of the evening. 

As the servant continued silently to turn her wheel, she resolved in 
her mind several circumstances connected with the ‘Old Nun.” She 
had often surprised her reading parchments covered with seals of red 
wax, which, on Bridget’s entrance, her mistress always hurriedly re- 
placed in a small iron box. 

One night Marie Marianni, while suffering from an attack of fever, 
cried out in atone of unutterable horror: ‘‘ No: I will not see him! 
Take away yon red robe—that man of blood and murder !” 

These things troubled the simple mind of poor Bridget, yet she dared 
not speak of them to her usually haughty and reserved mistress. 

On the next evening, as they were sitting silently at work, a knock 
was heard at the door. 

‘Who can it be at this hour ?” said Marie Marianni. 

“ T cannot think,” replied her servant; “‘ ‘tis now nine o’clock.” 

“ Another knock! Go, Bridget, and see who it is, but open the door 
with precaution.” 

The servant took their solitary lamp in her hand, and went to the 
door. She presently returned, ushering into the room Father Francis, 
a ag who lived in the city. He was a man of about fifty years old, 
whose hollow cheeks, sharp features, and piercing eyes wore a sinister 
and far from hallowed expression. 

** To what, father, am I indebted for this late visit?” asked the old 


y- 
** To important tidings,” replied the priest, “which I am come te 
communicate.” 

** Leave us, Bridget,” said her mistress. The servant took an old 
iron lamp, and went up stairs to her fireless chamber. 

‘* What have you to tell me?” asked Marie Marianni of her visitor. 

‘**T have had news from France.” 

** Good news ?” 

**Some which may eventually prove so.” 

‘** The stars, then, have not deceived me!” 

‘*What, madame!” said the priest in a reproving tone; ‘‘do you at- 
tach any credit to this lying astrology? Believe me, it is a temptation 
of Satan which you ought to resist. Have you not enough of real mis- 
fortune without subjecting yourself to imaginary terrors ?” 

*“ Tf it be a weakness, father, it is one which I share in common with 
many great minds. Whocan doubt the influence which the celestial 
bodies have on things terrestrial ?” 

‘* All vanity and error, daughter. How can an enlightened mind 
~~ yours persuade itself that events happen by aught save the will of 

‘**T will not argue the point, father; tell me rather what are the 
news from France ?” 

‘* The nobles’ discontent at the prime minister has reached its height. 
Henri d’Effiat, grand-equerry of France, and the king’s favourite, has 
joined them, and drawn into the plot the Duke de Bouillon, and Mon- 
sieur, his majesty’s brother. A treaty, which is upon the point of being 
secretly concluded with the king of Spain, has for its object peace, on 
condition of the cardinal’s removal.” 

** Thank God !” 

**However, madame, let us not be too confident; continue to act 
with prudence, and assume the appearance of perfect resignation. Fre- 
quent the church in which I minister, place yourself near the lower 
corner of the right-hand aisle, and I will forewarn you of my next 
visit.” 

**I will do so, father.” 

Resuming his large cloak, the priest departed, Bridget being sum- 
moned by her mistress to open the door. 

From that time, during several months, the old lady repaired regu- 
larly each day to the church; she often saw Father Francis, but he 
never spoke, or gave her the desired signal. The unaccustomed daily 
exercise of walking to and from church, together with the “sickness of 
hope deferred,” began to tell unfavourably on her health ; she became 
subject to attacks of intermitting fever, and her large, bright eyes 
seemed each day to grow larger and brighter. One morning, in pass- 
ing down the aisle, Father Francis for a moment bent his head towards 
her, and whispered: ‘ All is lost !” 

With a powerful effort Marie Marianni subdued all outward signs of 
the terrible emotion which these words caused her, and returned to 
her cheerless dwelling. In the evening Father Francis came to her.— 
When they were alone, she asked: ‘‘ Father, what has happened ?” 

‘* Monsieur de Cing-Mars is arrested.” 

“« And the Duke de Bouillon ?” 

“ Fled.” 

** The treaty with the king of Spain ?” 

‘* At the moment it was signed at Madrid, the cunning cardinal re- 
ceived a copy of it.” 

‘“* By whom was the plot discovered ?” 

‘* By a secret agent, who had wormed himself into it.” 

‘* My enemies, then, still triumph ?” 

‘‘ Richelieu is more powerful, and the king more subject to him than 
ever.” 

The same night the poor old woman was seized with a burning fe- 
ver. In her delirium the phantom-man in red still pursued her, and 
her ravings were terrible to hear. Bridget, seaced at her bedside, 
Sw a for her ; and at the end of a month she began slowly to recover. 

orne down, however, by years, poverty, and misfortune, Marie Ma- 
rianni felt that her end was approaching. Despite Father Francis’s 
dissuasion, she again had recourse to the astrological tablets, on which 
were drawn, in black and red figures, the various houses of the sun, 
and of the star which presided over her nativity. On this occasion their 
omens were unfavourable; and rejecting all spiritual consolation— 
miserable in the present, and hopeless for the future—Marie Marianni 
expired in the beginning of July 1642. 
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As soon as her death was known a magistra ML? > bal 
heute, A — ‘Brideet oe catey of tho nanelier the Ph dace 
and her heirs. et could not tell either, 
late mistress wepa og er, she merely knew that her 

Father Francis arrived. ‘I can tell you the names of her heirs’ 
he said. “‘ Write—the king of France; Monsie er heirs,” 
-—— ¢ France, queen of England.” ur the Duke of Orleans; 
ne a i at,” asked the astonished magistrate, « was the name of the 

“The High and Mighty Princess Marie de Medicis, wid, 


IV., and mother of the reigning king !’”—Chambers. ow of Henri 





THE SHADOW OF BEN JONSON’S MOTHER, 


In Hartshorn Lane, near Charing Cro3s, about the yea 
Mr. Thomas Fowler, a master buldblager. He had loan ee 
Mrs. Margaret Jonson, @ widow; and had become the protector of 
her little boy, —— then os & year and a haif old. " 

Benjamin is now in his sixth year. He duly attends i 
school in St. Martin’s Church; for his father on “a ie ei 
of the gospel,” and his mother is anxious that her onl child, poor al. 
though he must be, shall lack no advantages of education. We see the 
sturdy boy daily pacing to school, through the rough and miry way of 
that half-rural district. In his play-hours he is soon in the fields 

icking blackberries in Hedge Lane, or fiying his kite by the Windmill 
in Saint Giles’s. His father-in-law is a plain, industrious, trusty man 
—not rich enough to undertake any of the large works which the lux. 
urious wants of the town present ; and oft times interfered with, in the 
due course of his labour, by royal proclamations against the increase of 
houses, which are rigidly enforced when a humble man desires to build 
a cottage. But young Ben has found friends. To the parish school 
sometimes comes Master Camden; and he observes the bold boy, al- 
oo at the head of his class, and not unfrequently having his “clear 
and fair skin” disfiguredby combats with his dirty com anions, who 
litter about the alleys of Saint Martin’s Lane, The boy has won good 
Master Camden’s heart’ and so, in due time, he proposes to remove 
him to Westminister Schooi. 

Let us look at the Shadow of his Mother, as she debates this ques- 
tion with her husband, at their frugal supper. ‘‘The boy must earn 
his living, ” says the bricklayer. ‘* He is strong enough to be of help 
to me. e can mix the mortar; he will soon be able to carry the 
hod. Learning! stuff! he has had learning enough, tfor all the good 
it will do him, ”-—-‘* Thomas Fowler,” responds the mother, « if I wear 
my fingers to the bone, my boy shall nevercarry the hod. MasterCam- 
den, a good man, and a learned, will pay for his schooling. Shall we 
not give him his poor meals and his pallet bed? Master Vamden says he 
will make his way. Loweit to the memory of him who is gone, that 
Benjamin shall be a scholar, and perhaps a minister. ””—‘‘ Yes; and be 
persecuted for his opinions, as his father was. These are ticklish times, 
Margaret—the lowest are the safest. Ben is passionate, and obstinate, 
and will quarrel for a straw. Make him a scholar and he becomes Pa- 
pist or Puritan—the quiet way is not for the like of him. He shall be 
apprenticed to me, wife, and earn his daily bread safely and honestly.” 

ight after night is the debate renewed. But the mother triumphs.— 
Ben does go to Westminister School He bas hard fareat home; he has 
to endure many a taunt as he sits apart in the Abbey cloisters, intent 
upon his task. But Camden is his instructor and his friend. The 
bricklayer’s boy fights his way to distinction. 

Look again at the Shadow of that proud Mother as, after three or 
four anxious years, she hears of his advancement. He has an exhibi- 
tion. Heis to remove to Cambridge. Her Benjamin must bea Bishop. 
Thomas Fowler is incredulous—and he is not generous: “When Ben- 
jamin leaves this roof he must shift for himself, wife.” The mother 
drops one tear when her boy departs ;—the leathern purse which holds 
her painful savings is in Benjamin’s pocket. 

It is a summer night of 1590, when Benjamin Jonson walks into the 

or house of Hartshorn Lane, He is travel-stained and weary. His 
jerkin is half hidden beneath a dirty cloak. That jerkin, which look- 
ed so smart in a mother’s eyes when last they parted, is strangely 
shrunk—or, rather, has not the spare boy grown into a burly youth, 
although the boy’s jerkin must still do service? The bricklayer de- 
mands his busincas ;—the wife falls upon his neck. And well may the 
bricklayer know him not. His face is “‘pimpled ;” hard work and ir- 
regular living have left their marks upon him. The exhibition has 
been insufficient for his maintenance. His spirit has been sorely wount- 
ed. The scholar of sixteen thinks he should prefer the daily bread 
which is to be won by the labour of his hands, to the hunger for which 
pride has no present solace. Benjamin Jonson becomes a bricklayer. 

And flow, for two years, has the mother—her hopes wholly gone, her 
love only the same—to bear up under the burden of conflicting duties. 
The young man duly works at the most menial tasks of his business.— 
He has won his way to handle a trowel ;—but he is not conformable in 
allthings. ‘Wife,’ says Thomas Fowler, “that son of yours will nev- 
er prosper. Cannot he work,—and cannot he eat his meals,—without 
a Greek book in his vest? This very noon must he seat himself, at 
dinner-hour, in the shade of the wall in Chancery Lane, on which he 
had been labouring; and then comes a reverend Bencher and begins 
discourse with him; and Ben shows him his book—and they talk as if 
they were equal. Margaret, he is too grand for me; he is above his 
trade.”—*‘Shame on ye, husband! Does he not work, honestly and 
deftly ? and will you grudge him his books ?”—**He haunts the play- 
houses ; he sits in the pit—and cracks nuts—and hisses or claps hands, 
in a way quite unbeseeming a bricklayer’s apprentice. Margaret, I 
fear he will come to no good.” One night there is a fearfal quarrel.— 
it is late when Benjamin returns home. In silence and darkness, the 
son and mother meet. Sheis resolved. ‘Benjamin, my son, my dear 
son, we will endure this life no longer. There is asword ;—it was your 
grandfather’s. A gentleman wore it; a gentleman shall still wear it 
Go to the Low Countries. Volunteers are called for. There is an ex- 
pedition to Ostend. Take with you these few crowns, and God pros- 
per you.” 

Another year, and Benjamin’s campaign is ended. At the hearth 
in Hartshorn Lane sits Margaret Fowler—in solitude. There will be 
no more strifeabout herson Death has settled the controversy. Mar- 
garet is very poor. Her trade is unprosperous; for the widow is de- 
frauded by her servants. ‘‘Mother, there is my grandfather's sword— 
it has done service; and, now, I will work for you.” ‘‘How, my son’ 
-—“T will be a bricklayer again.” We see the Shadow of the Mother, a: 
she strives to make her son content. He has no longer ‘‘the lime and 
mortar” hands with which it was his after fate to be reproached ; but 
he bestows the master’s eye upon his mother’s workmen. Yet he has 
hours of leisure. There is a chamber in the old house now filled with 
learned books. He reads, and he writes, as his own pleasure dictates. 
‘‘Mother,” he one day says, “I wish to marry.”—‘‘Do so, my son ; 
bring your wife home; we will dwell together.” Soa few years rol! 
on. He and his wife weep 


‘“‘Mary, the daughter of their youth.” 


But there is an event approaching which sets aside sorrow. “Daugh- 
ter,” says the ancient lady, ‘‘we must to the Rose Playhouse to-night. 
There is a new play to be acted, and that play is Benjamin’s.”—‘Y es, 
mother, he has had divers monies already. Not much, I wot, seeing 
the labour he has given to this ‘Comedy of Humours’—five shillings, and 
ten shillings, and, once, a pound.”—‘‘No matter, daughter, he will be 
famous ; I always knew he would be famous.” A calamity clouds that 
fame. The play-writer has quarrels on every side. In the autume 
of 1598, Philip Henslowe, the manager of ‘the Lord Admiral’s meu, 
writes thus to hig son-in-law, Alleyn :—‘Since you were with me, I 
have lost one of my company, which hurteth me greatly—that 1s, Ga- 
briel ; for he is slain in Hogsden Fields, by the hands of a. 
Jonson, bricklayer.” Twenty years after, the great dramatist, pred 
laureat, thus relates the story to Drummond :—‘Being appealed to the 
fields, he had killed his adversary, which had him hurt in the +~ 
and whose sword was ten inches longer than his; for the wailed = 
was imprisoned, and almost at the gallows.” There is the proud —s r 
ow of a Roman Matron hovering about his cell, in those hours wien 
the gallows loomed darkly in the future. 

The scholar and the poet has won his fame. Bricklayer no longer, 
Ben is the companion of the illustrious. Shakspeare hath mie-com- 
bats” with him ; Camden and Selden try his metal, in learned weal 
versies; Raleigh, and Beaumont, and Donne, and Fletcher, exchange 
with him “words of subtle flame” at ‘“‘The Mermaid.” But a ol 
trouble arises—James is come to the throne. Hear Jonson's aeons ‘ 
of a remarkable transaction :—‘*He was delated by Sir James * y 
to the King, for writing something against the Scots, in @ play. = 
ward Ho,’ and voluntarily imprisoned himself, with Chapme® ow 
Marston, who had written it amongst them. The report was, “ ne 
should then have had their ears cut, and noses” They are at ~ . “ 
released. We see the shadow of a banquet, which the poet gave 
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commemoration of his deliverance. There is a joyous comps- 
frien eortsls at that feast. There too, is that loving and faithful 
Mother. The wine-cups are flowing; there are song and jest, elo- 
uence, and the jonate earnestness with which such friends speak 
Shen the heart is opened. But there is one, whose Shadow we now 
see, more jonate and more earnest than any ofthat company. She 
rises, with a full goblet in her hand :—*Son, I drink to thee. Ben- 
jamin, my beloved son, thrice I drink to thee. See ye this paper; one 
ain of the subtle drug which it holds is death. Even as we now 
ledge each other in rich canary, would I have pledged thee in 7 
Fron poison, had thy sentence taken execution. Thy shame woul 
have Base my shame, and neither of us should have lived after it. 
“She was no churl,” says Benjamin. 





THE CONSTANT READER. 


It is in vain to contradict anything I may choose to affirm—for I 
know everything. Iamthe Constant Reader. The post is no ao 
cure, since my work is unceasing, and my reward nil. All the wor 
may, if it pleases, be enjoying itself. Jones may take his sporons 
to Picnics ; Jobson may treat his wife and family to Margate; Smit 
may sail to Jersey ; Robinson to Jericho; the Premier may be fly ing 

aper balloons in gusty Scotland, to please his children; the Chancel- 
jor of the Exchequer may be shooting partridges in Berkshire; but for 
me there is not one moment’s respite. When I hear about the calami- 
ties and poverty of the writers of the olden time, I chuckle with a 
savage mirth, for I know that they enjoyed a comparative condition of 
clover. Not that their clover was not occasionally very hard lying, but 
that my lying is still harder. ‘ 

I said vine, but I must correct myself, since I never lie down. The 
horizontal position in which most ple indulge for some time once in 
four-and-twenty hours is impossible with me. I had occasional snatches 
of rest a long time ago, when wholesome restrictions were exercised 
towards the press; but now it would be madness to think of devoting 
five minutes to the indulgence of physical repose. Hercules hes beeu 
talked about from generation to generation; but he never performed 
a labour half so formidable as that I am in the habit of knocking off 
daily,—and without making any particular noise or hubbub about it, 
either. ‘ 

My acquirements are illimitable. I can read and write at one and 
the same moment. Most authors can write only on one question: I 
can tackle fifty. When the public bear in mind that I read every jour- 
nal of the habitable globe without ever missing a paragraph, and that 
I have daily communication with nearly every editor in hristendom, 
the necessity of reading and writing at one and the same time will be 
obvious. Nothing escapes me, from a misdemeanour to murder; from 
tittle-tattle to high treason. Iam, it is well known, competent to dis- 
cuss the merits of every question that ever engaged the attention of 
mankind. I have been known to be writing simultaneously a solemn 
remonstrance to the editor ef the ‘‘ New Zealand Champion ;” a letter 
to the “ Times” on Aldermanic Polish; a denunciation of a Board of 
Railway Directors; a Word of Warning to the Protectionists; a So- 
iemn Rebuke to Free Traders; a Suggestion for the Better Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Colonies ; a Mild Hope that we should have War 
to the Knife with Russia; and a Word in Defence of the Czar. While 
my pens (I write with all my fingers at once) are employed on all these 
subjects, I read the ‘* Times,” the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” the ‘* Daily 
News,” the ‘‘ Examiner,” the “‘ Pekin Gazette,” the ‘* Antipodes Daily 
Advertiser,” ‘‘ Punch,” a file of Indian journals, the “‘Chop-away 
Tomahawk,” and all the other American prints, and every one of the 
Paris papers. There is not a journal in existence of which I am not 
the constant reader and to which I have not contributed. 

In the course of the year'I wear out the sleeves of three hundred 
coats; my paper-makers supply me by the ton; I keep a large flock of 
geese on my premises to supply me with quills; my inkstand is the 
size of an ordinary bucket; my wafers are brought to me in a clothes- 
basket; and I employ a strong horse and cart to convey my writings 
to the post. When all my pens are in full work, the scratching is so 
offensive to the neighbours, that they have threatened indictments. I 
keep a flock of carrier-pigeons, on the roof of my house, to convey my 
effusions to distant parts. I stack my papers, as farmers stack hay. 
Sometimes I refer to a oe old number of a journal; on these occa- 
sions fifty men are eraployed to search after any particular passage I 
require. I drink gallons of strong tea, night and day, to prevent the 
\east tendency to drowsiness. It is now about fifteen months since I 
have risen from my seat. Iam here, a fixture, with a little pipe in 
my mouth, through which I imbibe the best Pekoe. Without all these 
arrangements, (which may at first appear strange to the uninitiated,) 
how could I go through all my work? How could I, without some at- 
vempt at order and economy of time, correspond with every newspaper 
in the known world on every conceivable subject? 

Having, modestly and moderately I trust, stated the nature and ex- 
tent of my labours, [ may perhaps be forgiven for adding my testimony 
to the base ingratitude ofthe public. I am known, certainly, wherever 
an alphabet is known. { have written on all subjects—and treated all 
subjects from every possible point of view. I have agreed and disagreed 
with every editor under the sun. I have been referred to Parliament ; 
the printers of my effusions have been indicted for libel; I have been 

rinted in every language that commands type ; I have been reproduced 

or private circulation ; 1 have been favourably criticised a thousand 
times ; and yet am I a neglected, forlorn individual. 

This is the first time that —- like a history of my labours has 
been made public. People have read my effusions under every circum- 
stance and through every channel ; and no person has been sufficiently 
curious te institute iaquiries respecting me. Yet the agony I have suf- 
fered is incalculable. Papers which no other person would approach, 
I have patiently perused and written for; subjects the most uninvitin 
have “ engaged my serious attention for years ;” andI have “‘ venture 
to trespass” upon ‘‘ valuable columns,” of which it was given to me 
alone to understand the value. Then, who has not noticed the “ feelings 
of-unmixed regret,” cr the ‘deep satisfaction,” with which I have 
“‘ ventured to address” the editors of couutless newspapers? Nobody. 
Iam even more forlorn than the gentleman who had an obliging echo to 
answer his queries in the affirmative. My boundless knowledge—my 
intimacy with the private concerns of the Sultan and tbe iniquities of 
the ‘Nizam—my correct information as to the price of starch in the 
Prussian markets, and the probability of receiving monies on account of 
the Pennsylvanian Bonds, only aggravate the hardship of my obscure 
condition. Even now, while] am writing this account of myself with 
my first finger, my second is employed upon an urgent remonstrance 
wi'h the discontented party at the Cape; while my thumb is upon the 
South Western Railway. I have long nursed the hope of finding a finger 
uuemployed, that I might write my autobiography ; but the pressure of 
events; the bubble rising in the South of Europe, upon which I have the 
one-and- twentieth part of my eye; the doings of the Americansina Califor- 
nia, upon which another fraction of my eye reposes ; the anger simmer- 
ing in France, upon which another small proportion of my opties rests ; 
—these, and many other events, warn that unhappy elf, the Constant 
Reader (who is as constant a writer) to give up his long cherished 
idea, and be content with the most cursory record of his career. 

Posterity will do me justice. My writings would fill one hundred 
thick octavo volumes; whereas (such is the fate of genius in this coun- 

try) they now fill the shops of cheese-mongers, and weigh down the 
the scales of grocers. Who has not read a few of my works? Yet who 
knows anything about me ?—whether I am grey with age, or in the 
Prime of life; whether I am five or six feet high ; whether I live like a 
Prince or like a beggar; whether I adopt any extraordinary costume, 
or dress simply like any ordinary English gentleman. Ah! it is hard 
to have performed gigantic labours, aud yet to remain personally un- 
noticed. I have had my imitators, like mostgreat men. There is that 
base knave, the ‘Subscriber from the Beginning.” But, compared 
With mine, what are his performances? Iremember his letter to the 
editor of the « Sledge Hammer” (in the second number of that inoffen- 
Sive journal), but there was nothing in it. The measure of public con- 
tempt will be filled to the brim, when I declare that he could write only 
on two subjects at once. aa A Constant Admirer,” too, was one of my 
Tmitators, but he soon died off. “Veritas” has tried to disturb my 
a and the “* Enemy to Humbug” has endeavoured to jostle me out 
pe field. And here [ am at last, still hard at work, and still with- 
public acknowledgment of my services. A few sagacious people 
pes deigned, from time to time, to express some wonderment with 
ps ae to the variety of my reading and writing, and my constant 

Ppearance in every journal, both English and foreign. 
on is for the satisfaction of these in particular, that I have employed 

© short leisure of one of my fingers in giving a description of the 
pains | have been at, and the devices I have found it necessary to adopt, 


Yo contribute daily articles of some importance towards the newspaper 


The finger I have been using upon this 
BOW culled upon to perform another duty, the ninctcenth sec- 


literature of m 
country. 
sketch ig ep atetd 





ction of one of my eyes having caught an erroneous 
finger must correct on the spot) published in the “ War 


yopert (which the 
hoop,” a New 
Zealand Paper, published by vhe natives for the suppression of Canni- 
balism, and to discountenance particularly the consumption of « Mis- 
sionary Pie.”—Household Words. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NEAPOLITAN GOVERN MENT. 


The Neapolitan Government has at length issued an official reply to 
the charges advanced against it in Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Lord Aber- 
deen. Itis not so easy as might be anticipated, even with the two do- 
cuments before us, to deliver a conclusive judgment on the main ques- 
tions at issue. Mr. Gladstone’s charges were grave in the extreme. 
What he alleged against the Government of the Two Sicilies were noth- 
ing less than incessant, systematic, deliberate violation of law,” with 
the object of destroying whole classes of citizens, and those *‘ the very 
classes upon which the health, solidity, and progress of the nation 
mainly depend.” Nothing short, indeed, of such prodigious criminality 
could have warranted a solemn appeal from an English statesman to 
the public opinion of Europe against the domestic administration 
of an independent State. Mr. Gladstone both knew and acknow: 
ledged that he had no mission to judge Neapolitan politics by his own 
standard of propriety. It was only because the offence surpassed in 
its sagulinild and example all ordinary instances of misgovernmnt that 
he, a stranger, uninteregted in the matter, except on the common ground 
of hamanity, conceived himself compelled to testify against ‘* practices 
outraging religion, civilization, and decency.” 

Untortunately, it was an inevitable consequence of the very nature 
of these charges that they should be, toa great extent, general in their 
terms. It was absolutely impossible that under such an Administra- 
tion as Mr. Gladstone describes he could obtain a circumstantial au- 
thentication of facts in sufficient strength to establish conclusions of 
which, by his own observations, he had been morally assured. Of this 
weakness in his case he was well aware. ‘‘ Into some one or more par- 
ticulars,” said he, “ of the statements I have made, error of form and 
even error of fact may have crept. Iam prepared for the possibility 
that if those statements should in any manner reach the persons whose 
conduct they principally concern, they may be met by general denial and 
that denial may be supported and accredited with some instance or in- 
stances of apparent, nay, possibly, of real confutation.” In the letter 
containing his reconsidered ——— he speaks to the same effect, so that 
he anticipates, as it were, the contradictions which have now been 
given to certain of his assertions. This is perfectly reasonable, and is 
in the natural course of such proceedings; but the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment is entitled, on the other hand, to argue that if they can upset or 
disprove specific cases into which Mr. Gladstone has ventured to enter, 
as examples of the rest, they have demolished all that was substantial 
enough to be encountered, and they may claim, with some show of 
reason, the privilege of meeting by general denials the more general 
attacks. 

These considerations will indicate the difficulty of the case. Mr. 
Gladstone admits he may be wrong in details, but appeals for the sub- 
stantial corroboration of his charges to that notoriety of conviction 
which is, perhaps, the best of all evidence, but which it is not very 
practicable to reduce to palpable form. The Neapolitan Government 
expatiates upon the point which is surrendered, and eludes that upon 
which its opponent relies. It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Gladstone 
excited the most lively sympathies in this country by his statement of 
the number of Neapolitan subjects imprisoned for political offences, and 
of the sufferings which they endured in confinement. Perhaps, indeed, 
without these particulars his general charges might have faiied consid- 
erably of their effect ; but he especially remarked that, ‘‘in his own view 
the mere number of political prisoners, like the state of the prisons, 
was, in itself, a secondary feature of the case.” The crime against 
which he so indignantly inveighed, and for which he dragged this gov- 
ernment to the bar of European opinion, was that of deliberate and 
systematic illegality—a process by which the law itself was converted 
into an instrument for destroying that peace, ireedom, and life of the 
subject which it was created to protect. ‘‘ My main charges,” says he, 
40 to show that there is gross illegality and gross ‘‘ unfairness,” in the 
arrests, trials, and treatment of persons politically suspected, and it is 
only, he adds, ‘‘in connection with the proof of this, that the number 
of prisoners and the state of the prisons come to be matters of such im- 
portance.” This is all very reasonable and very plain; but, though 
the accused parties might meet the prosecuior on “the number of pri- 
soners and the state ef the prisons,” they were less competent to do so 
onthe general charges of ‘* gross ill ty and gross unfairness.” 

Now Mr Gladstone, though he did not, certainly, commit himself to a 

tive assertion, did nevertheless put the number of political prisoners 
in the Neapolitan kingdom at the amount of 20, » and these figures 
he supported with such a general voucher as would secure most read- 
ers’ confidence. Moreover, the point was in reality of somewhat greater 
importance than he subsequently described it, for not only did it affect 
the general enormity of the transactions impeached, but it constituted. 
that particular gravamen by which “ whole classes” were represented 
as the objects of Government persecution. If, therefore, nine-tenths 
of these numbers are to be strack off as resting solely on exaggeration, 
there does ensue a considerable collapse in one part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
case. The Neapolitan Government now declares that the number of 
panes did not, at the time Mr. Gladstone was writing, exceed 
2,024; but are we at once to give implicit credit on this statement, in 
face of the conclusions plausibly supported by Mr. Gladstone from his 
observations and inquiries on the spot? No doubt his informers were 
likely to exaggerate facts, but is a Neapolitan police wholly unlikely to 
misstate them, or a Neapolitan Government to approve the expedient ? 
Returns are often enough alleged to be fallacious even under the vigi- 
ilance of our lynx-eyed senators ; and what may they be under the Ad- 
ministration of the Two Bicilies? What difficulty was not experienced 
in getting accurate figures the other day from Kilrush and Ennisty- 
mon? We do not think our belief compelled in this matter, and it is 
certainly not invited. 

With regard to the state of the prisons, we will only say that we 
give unhesitating credit against any Italian manifestoes to what Mr. 
GLapsTONE asserts he saw, and this is sufficient tc substantiate his 
general charge, apart from all he may have collected or inferred. It 
appears that he committed a mistake in describing the -*Maschio of 
Ischia” as below the level of the sea, and a cell in the Vicaria as being 
without light. He aiso misplaces the scene of a certain anecdote res- 
pecting the suppression of a prision revolt, and on all these points he 
is contradicted, with probable justice, by the writers of the reply.— 
But are these such mistakes as would destroy the general credit of his 
letter? He himself directly anticipated such arguments :—“Even on 
the severity of these sentences,’ says he, “I would not endeavor to 
fix _attention so much as to draw it offfrom the great fact of idle, ality, 
which seems to me the foundation of the Napoleon system.” This is 
Mr. Gladstone one great charge. He says that men are arrested 
Without legal warrant, tried without legal protection, and imprisoned 
not only before and after trial, but after acquittal too, withoat legal 
cause; and it is under these conditions of social life that he denounces 
the needless cruelties attending incarceration as such monstrous evils. 
If it were necessary to add anything to the testimony of such an eye 
witness as Mr. Gladstone. we might simply appeal to the defence of 
Perio, who speaks to Neapolitan judges in a Neapolitan court, of 
cells, “rather dens than places of security, where ten or twelve men 
are heaped up and hemmed in like foul beasts.” Whatever may be 
thought of the speaker’s political integrity, it is preposterous to imag- 
ine he would state a falsehood respecting the prison from which he had 
been just fetched by the gaolers at his side. Into the general reputa- 
tion of this ex-Minister, or his actual complicity with the regenerators 
of Italy, we are not disposed to enter. The question is not whether he 
was really affiliated or not toa revolutionary society, but whether 
such atrial as in his case Mr. Giadstone describes from bis own 
koowledge was, not an utter perversion of justice and a signal example 
of “gross unfairness and illegality.” Possibly the conclusion of the 
Court was substantially correct, but were not witnesses of the vilest 
character permitted to put in the most worthless testimony, and were 
not the whole proceedings conducted with a total disregard of judicial 
equity ? 

_ On the whole, although for the reasons stated there may be difficulty 
in substantiating a summary decision, we are of opinion that the gen- 
eral truth of Mr. Gladstone charges is not shaken by the reply of 
the accused. As the Neapolitan Government gives full credit to the 
uprightness of Mr. Gladstone motives, and as nobody, either in Ita. 
ly or Britain, but Mr M’Farlane eatertains any opposite opinion, 
we need add not a sylable on such a point as this. What was required 
to be ascertained was simply whether Mr. Gladstone had not been in- 
judicious in his applicatioa for intelligence or imposed upon by his sev- 





eral informants, and we do not conceive that any such errors have been 
shown: On the contrary, the counter- pleas of the Neapolitan Govern- 


ment are confined to points which, with the 
of prisoners, are more or less irrelevant to the main issue. That issue 
is the general 

recently conducted in the kingdom of 
has been violated noone denies; that 
ous no one q 
carceration of the victims we cannot for a moment disbelieve. 


more for a scene than for the honor of their country, 
enough to wish Lord Palmerston in a sersp-., that they may see the 
splendid dexterity with which he is sure tc , *outofit. The ci- 


exception of the number 


legality or illegality of judicial proceedings as mow or 

“4 f ’ That the “constitutior” 

tical trials have been numer- 

uestions ; and that inhuman severity has attended ba > 
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for all this would Mr. Gladstone have spoken; what he denounced to 


the people of Europe was the prostitution of law itself to the 
of political reaction, and the Nea 
statement whieh leaves the point 

ed.— Times, 


itan Government has replied ins 


the denuneiation virtually untouch- 


25th ult. 
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LORD PALMERSTON’S SPEECH AT TIVERTON. 
It has occasionally been the fate of the Foreign Secretary to explain 


with surpassing ingenuity how it has come to pass that a policy carried 
on at great cost, and with the most benevolent intentions, has failed 
either to please or to 


i tangible form. So t is h's com- 
he Am maniaveead wie cure 


y 
hw difficult circumstances 
mand of eloquence ult cir » rs — 


al subjest of his address to his electors on ~*needay is so nt 
from those on which his powers have been hit. --.v tried, that it might 
be a question whether he would exhibit his usual paradoxical success. 
No one, however, be he isan or otherwise, can read his Lordship’s 
remarks on the international results of the Great Exhibition without 
feeling that for once Palmerston has been equally happy in his theme, 
and in his method of handling it. There is a novelty, indeed, in the 
occasion which should not be unnoticed. It is just one of those inci- 
dents that enthusiasts a long vg * -- eye | hoped to = 
Were we now @ ing the slow termination of a sanguinary—an 
ruinous war, eal taying own our arms more from weariness than sa- 
tisfaction, it would be the place of the Foreign Secre to cast the 
balance of the results, and to describe as favourably as he could the 
sentiments of our pacified foes or constant allies. But we are now wit- 
nessing @ triumphant effort, not of war, but of The threatened 
invasion which at the beginning of this century kept the island in fear- 
ful suspense for several years, has been commuted in the middle of the 
century into # not less numerous visit of peace. Instead of sweeping 
the foreigner from our very seas, we have welcomed him in our metro- 
polis itself; and instead of fleets and batteries and martello towers, we 
have been intent on providing @ sufficiency of special steamers, express 
trains, omnibuses, restaurants, beds, entertainments. The only 
additional force for the protection of the metropolis has consisted of a 
few amiable young men, dressed in blue, and armed with short sticks, 
usually kept in their pockets, and whose chief occupation it has been to 
save ladies from being run over, to carry children across the road, to 
tell strangers their way, and to protect foreigners from the mercenary 
arts of cabmen and omnibus conductors. Such is the altered character 
of the war we have been waging in 1851, compared with that of 1801 ; 
and the incident which just now places this contrast in the strongest 
possible light is a speech of the For Secretary giving Foreign Se- 
cretary’s view of the subject,—an official re of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, as far as ards our foreiga relations. Many will exclaim,— 
May the Forei ecretary never have any other kind of topic! We 
are bound to add, that his Lordship has omitted a part of the story, es- 
sential both to its truth and its effect. It is scarcely poss:ble to over- 
rate the assistance which the Exhibition has received from the exertions 
of our Ministers and Consuls abroad, acting under special directions 
from the Foreign- office. . ve 

Lord Palmerston points out with very great felicity the more mar- 
vellous part of the spectacle here presented to our continental visitors. 
It is neither the ‘orks of industry and genius collected in the Exhibi- 
tion, nor the still more wonderful structure in which they are shown, 
but the population of the largest metropolis in the world, augmented 
for the time with crowds from all nations, all Governments, and all 
opinions, and not a little moved by the stir of the occasion, yet going 
about peacefully and orderly, with scarcely o military uniform, a 
musket, or a sabre to be seen from one end of the metropolis to the 
other. There is hardly a great city of Europe which one might not 
suppose to be inhabited by wild beasts rather than men, or by enemies 
rather than citizens, such is the formidable character of the means 
employed to secure its tranquility and obedience. frown on 
the people from the river side or the brow of the hill; there are bar- 
racks and guard-houses in every quarter; there are troops always in 
Movement; the “wiever ceases; at every public place you may 
stumble on a gto soldiers, ready to turn out on the approach of 
the officer in comm@nd,; and you feel as if it were not so much a city 
as &@ camp you are dwelling in. France is hardly more unfortunate in 
this respect than the other great Powers of Europe; but there are, we 
believe, still about a hundred thousand soldiers in the department of 
the Seine, and Lyons, a mere manufacturing city, is policed by more 
thirty thousand. Whence this contrast ? his Lordahi asks. The answer 
is obvious, and admirably stated. The people feel confidence in the 
magistrates, the courts, and the Legislature of the country. They 
know thet every quarrel or complaint will be fairly and patiently sift- 
ed and that judgment will be given without respect of persons. They 
know that every reasonable demand will receive the same careful at- 
tention from the Legislature, and that it will-be granted. There is no 
occasion to fight against such a Government, for arms are wasted when 
words are sufficient. Lord Palmerston enumerates, by way of example 
some of the concessions made to the people, and rightly regarded by 
them as reasons for confidence in future. 

It may seem rather captious to criticise an enumeration made by 
way of example, but Lord Palmerston is considered to know what he is 
saying more than most men, and, if we attach weight to his words, we 
cannot but be sensible of his omissions. Amoag other popular measures 
of the last five and twenty years he alludes to the Municipal Reform 
Act, as conferring apon civic populations the power of gover them- 
selves, as far as Concerns their local affairs, It ig unfortunate for his 
Lordship’s argument, and still more for the metropolis, that it was ex- 
cepted from that salutary measure ; and that the popalation which for- 
eigners become most acquainted with do not possess the power of gov- 
erning themselves as to their local affairs. Whatever shreds apd 
patches of self-government there may be here and there ia this metropo- 
lis, London, in the popular acceptance of that title, has no government 
at all, and ninety-nine out of a hundred of our householders, whatever 
their wealth, ability, or standing, have not even the opportunity of 
stating their view to their fellow-citizens, or offering one single sug- 
eee for the improvement of the metropolis or the correction of evils. 

n another point of greater, because more national importance, his 
Lordship has made what we must suppose to be an inadvertent omis- 
sion. He has said not one word of that Reform Act the advocacy of 
which lost him his seat for the University of Cambridge, and to the op- 
eration of which he owes his seat for Tiverton. This omission is to be 
regretted, because the mention of the last Reform Act would possibly 
have suggested an allusion to that which is announced for next session. 
Perhaps the month of September may be thought too early for Minis- 
terial anticipations, and it is possible that Lord Palmerston might fear 
to encroach on the province of a colleague. There need be nothing 
ominous in his silence on this point, remarkable ag it is. In the ab- 
sence of any express allusion to the promised measure we are driven 
back to the tenour of his speech, which leaves no doubt whatever that 
in his opinion the peace and good order of the country are safe so long, 
and so long only, as the Legislature concedes all the reasonable demands 
of the people.— Times, 26th ult. 


—_——_—_—~.__— 


A DIFFICULLY CLEARED UP. 


The Church of England has been lately agitated by a series of letters. 
and articles in the public journals, which the following correspondence 
explains. Let us add our hope that it may also remove this new stum-. 
bling-block in the way of the Establishment. 


Whitchurch Canonicorum, Sept, 17, 1851. 

My Lord Archbishop,—Having seen in the public journals a letter ad- 
dressed by your Grace to Mr. Gawthorne, and und 16 impr es- 
sion that the purpose and meaning of that commanieatior e been in 
some degree misunderstood, I venture most respeaitaly, & inquire of 
your Grace, first, whether the letter in question is to be¢omsidered as an 
official and authorative document, or as an informal 
vate opinion; and, secondly, whether it was your 
that letter to state that the bishops and clergy of the ehurch of Eng- 
land generally are of opinion that episcopal ordi on is simply non- 
essential to the validity of orders, in which ¢age-it might be dispensed 
with among ourselves ; or whether your Grace meant to include in the 
majority, of which you spoke, those who would be rc!uctant to pro- 


ession of pri- 
’s intention in 





uounce positively oa the invalidity of all ordinations to the minitry 
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Che Alvion. 











performed i parts where episcopal ordinations could nost be 
SCrclaea: te ote would not count that such ordinations should 
be introduced into the church of England, or recognized as conveying 
wer to officiate in that church ? ; 
ad I lave the Honour to be, my Lord Archbishop, _ 
'» Your very humble servant in Christ, 
W. PALMER. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Addington, Sept. 19, 1851. 

Rev. Sir,—A letter addreseed to me in a spirit of Christian candour 
would be entitled to attention, independently of the advantage which 
it derives when contrasted with otlfer notices which have been taken of 
the communication fraudulently obtained from me by Mr. Gawthorne. 

In regard to that communication I take the opportunity of mention- 
ing thet it is not unusual for me to receive inquiries from parties un- 
known to me ting matters comanetee with the church, ¥ bee 
20 myself bound to reply when there appears no ground fo . 

ta, motives of the pa Che Mr. Gawthorne’s letter came to me 
as one of these ; and, whether concocted by himself, or with the assis- 
tance of others, I cannot think that it was otherwise than cleverly com- 
posed, or contained anything to excite suspicion. ; 

My enswer was expressed in a manner which I certainly should not 
have in an authorative official document,” or if I had be- 
lieved that I was writing any other than a private letter. ’ 

Still, inferences have drawn from it for which it furnishes no 
ground whatever. Otherwise, you could not ask me whether “ it was 
my intention to state, I myself or the majority of our clergy look 
upon episcopal ordination as non-essential to the validity of orders, so 
that it might be di with among ourselves,” or so that others 
than those r ordained could ‘have power to officiate in our 
chureb,” was no part of Mr. Gawthorne’s inquiry. His inquiry 
was, whether “in my opinion, or that of the majority of my brethren, 
these foreign clergymen were not truly pastors of the Church of Christ, 
but were to be red as laymen. I thought equivalent to 
the question, whether we held no person in any country, or under 


any circumstances, could be entitled to minister in the Church of 
Chelate me ig Fr anrecer : the . of opierepel poate. as si 

replied magined to be as far as possible from - 
eral opinion, either 4 I knew that neither 


our bishops or clergy. 

our articles nor our ustified such an opinion I knew that 
many of our eminent diviaes had disclaimed such an opinion; and I 
knew that such an opinion would amount to declaring that no valid 
sacrament, or other ministerial act, had ever been performed, except 
under an C form of government; and therefore I could not be- 
lieve, and I still do not believe, that many of our clergy would venture 
seriously to maintain such an opinion. 

To be convinced that episcopa qevecnssent, and therefore that epis- 
copal ordination, is most ble to Scripture, most in accordance 
with primitive practice, is in itself ‘‘ the more excellent way,” is 
-pertectly consistent with the judgment of Hooker, that the lineal de- 
scent of power by apostolical succession is not in certain cases to be 
urged absolutely, and without any possible exceptions.* 

nable as I am to account for the misrepresentations to which I have 
been subjected, I am glad to find so proper an opportunity of correct- 
ing them as your letter affords me, and [ remain, Rev. Sir, your faith- 
ful servant, J. B. CAnNTUAR. 

Rev William Palmer. 


> —_—_ 
EMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


What has appeared to be the extraordinary emigration of the last 
five years continues unabated, and promises—or shall we rather say 
threatens ?—to be the permanent drain of the British population. The 
number of immigrants at New York alone for the first eight months of 
this year has been 192,836, against about three-fourths of that number 
last year. To this must be added the numbers that still go by the 
route of the St. Lawrence, and the increased emigration, of which there 
are symptoms already in the port of London, to our Australian colonies. 
Though it is true that many of these are Germans, and that some thou- 
sands arrive at New York every year direct from Bremen and other 
continental ports, still by far pap bare! part are our own people. As 
for Ireland, what we see there is lutely without parallel in history ; 
and there is nothing like it, even in fable, unless it be that vast and 

ent multitude which Aiweas is related by the poet to have be- 
held on the the shores of the Styx :— 
“Quam multa in sylvis autumni frigore primo 
“ Lapsa caduant folia, aut ad terres g rgite ab alto 
** Quam mulfs glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
** Trans ! et terris immittit apricis, 
? t orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
** Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore, 
** Navita sed tristis nunc hos, nunc a¢cipit illos, 
* Ast alios longé summotos arcet arena.” 


Everywhere we are tol the farmers are flitting with the produce of 
their crops, and the labourers with their wages for harvest work. Em- 
ployers have been forced to psy this year a trifle more than heretofore ; 
sal it now appears that, so far from this proving a temptation to re- 
main at home, it will enly increase the difficulty next year. Though 
this is the most unfavourable season of the year for emigration, the 
terrors of a stormy passage and an American winter seem to be lost 
on le who fee) that no ocean or soil can ever be so inhospitable as 
thut-whioh has given them birth. The railways are loaded with emi- 
grants, who, on arriving at the port, race to the ship as if flying for 
their lives. Fortunate are they who are not left on the quays, to lin- 
ger for weeks in the hope of another vessel. It is not merely the bone 
and sinew, the rude material of industry, that is betaking itself else- 
where. Many of the vessels are freighted with a superior class, carry- 
ing with them not merely their savings but all the qualities also that 
belong to their position. 
ation such as this has gone on for five years, it be- 
comes a matter of great interest to inquire how long it is likely to 
continue, and what will be its probable effects on the country that 
suffers this drain? As to the first of these questions, it is reasonable 
tos that so long as the United States offer the advantages they 
now do, so long as the transport is so cheap and expeditious, and so 
ont as British labour suffers its present difficulties and burdens, there 

be no diminution, but rather an increase, of this wonderful move- 
ment. Unless the United States should quarrel among themselves, or 
any other great calamity should befall them, they must every year be- 
come more and more capable of accommodating and emp iorins the 
stranger. Their greatest has hitherto been in chief lines of 
communication, and other such works, which most contribute to future 
er ty and grandeur. By means of those lines the valley of the 
Mi and the shores of the lakes are now b ht as near to New 
they were actually within sight of it ; soil which twenty 
years ago was untrod is now traversed by a thoroughfare of nations. At 
this day, throughout the greater part of the United States, the ory is 
still for more hands ; and, as production is still rapidly increasing, it 
is evident that it must be long before there are too many mouths. As 
to the means of t, every year new lines of ocean ste»mers are 
projected, of capacity and speed, at decreasing fares ; 80 that 
not Ae wares that before long a twelve days’ will be 
the means of the common run of ae ere eanwhile 
poe Mager of - sailing vessels are profitable employed in the 
, and every during the present year vessels of the largest 
seen in our docks fitting up for emigrants under the eye 
overnment inspectors. If it answers the purpose of several 
thousand Germans every — to take a passage to this port, and to be 
of a residence here for some days or weeks, in order to avail 
themselves of our ships, it is clear that the British are long likely to 
possess the greatest facilities for emigration in the world. As for 
the causes at home which have imparted to the present emigration its 
c ,as 8 


melancholy character ht from personal difficulties and national 

ills, whether they are likely to continue, or even to increase, is @ ques- 

es delicacy. Not to go further into it, we may reasonably 
w 


within the next twenty years the pressure of circum- 
stances will be so materially reduced as to affect the calculations of the 
would-be emigrant, or whether the avenues to wealth and position will 
be so much widened and smoothed as to diminish the contrast supposed 
to in this respect between British and American society. Tie 
institutions and customs of this country are all adapted to the suppo- 
sition of @ vast difference of classes,—a lower class, redundant, necessi- 
tous, ignorant, and man le; an upper class, wealthy, exclusive, 
united, and powerfal ; and a middle class, struggling to “nerge from 
the lower, and attach itselfto the upper. This supposition must long 
hold good, and will probably reign as an opinion even after it has been 


* Book 7, chap. xiv 





See also Book 3, chap. xi. 


considerably qualified as a fact; but, whether as a fact or an opinion, 


it will long exercise a repulsive influence on the poorer, the less fortu- 
nate, and the more struggling classes, and will drive them to seek their 
fortunes where society is imagined to be clearer of such barriers and 
distinctions. 

Should this emigration continue at the same rate for the next 20 
years, it cannot but have important effects on this country. As it hap- 
pens, the number Lappens alm st exactly to tally with the natural 
increase of our population, so that a continued drain to this amount, 
and no more, would have our population at a stand. Such a result, it 
might be supposed, is both natural and desirable. For a long time it 
has been firmly believed that we labour under a redundance of popula- 
tion, and that in one island, at least, we could well dispense with very 
large masses. Accordingly emigration, even to its present unprece- 
dented amount, has been hailed as the very remedy our condition re- 
quires. Nothing is more likely, however, than that the experience of 
an opposite state of things,—such an experience, in fact, as that we are 
now likely to have,—may disabuse us of this idea, and may prove that 
& country such as ours requires what is called a redundant population 
An inexhaustible supply of cheap labour has so long been a condition of 
our social system, whether in town or in country, whether for work or 
for pleasure, that it remains to be seen whether a great enhancement 
of labour would not disturb our industrial, and even our political ar- 
rangements, to a serious extent. Two men have been after one master 
so long, that we are not prepared for the day when two masters will 
be after one man, for it is not certain either that the masters can car- 
ry on their business, or that the men will comport themselves properly, 
under the new regime. A great rise in the price of labour will affect 
the naval and military service, public works, the principal branches 
of national industry, the cost of conducting railways—in fact, every 
department of public or private business. 

fe does not follow that the present state of things will continue be- 
cause population will be at a standstill. Commercial enterprise and 
social development require an actually increasing population, and also 
that the increase shall be in the most serviceable, that is the laborious 
part of the population, for otherwise it will not sufficiently at the com- 
mand of capital and skill. These considerations assume no little grav- 
ity with the prospect before us—when we are threatened with a popu- 
lation, not increasing, perhaps even diminishing in the aggregate, while 
the most useful, that is the working class, is continually becoming less 
numerous, compared with the rest. Doubtless, a limited supply of 
labour may be met, to a very great extent, by the many new inventions 
for economizing it; but it is scarcely credible that a country which 
has enjoyed so ) Se a superabundance of labour should be able at once, 
without inconvenience, to adapt itself to a totally different state of 
things. Man has not had his proper value in these islands for the last 
half-century. It may be for the next half-century to correct, perhaps 
very emphatically, the error of the past.— Times, 24th ult. 





POPULAR INDIFFERENCE. 


A new movement! There are rumours of such a thing—a new, great, 
unperverted, genuine, unfatigued, political, popular, ‘* Reform” move- 
ment. What it is we do not know, nor who is to take part in it, nor 
what it is to effect, nor what are its principles; nor does anybody know 
—neither its own leaders nor its followers; for we do not believe that 
they themselves know what they are themselves, nor which is which, 
nor what they are to do, nor what they wish to do, nor why. We speak 
only of rumours—vast sounds rumbling somehow and some whither, in 
that great, flat, voleanic region of Manchester. There are to be the 
gatherings, conferences, rapprochements, consultations; there is a 
eine opportunity; the world expects something ; Europe is to be 

isturbed, and Lord John is to advance a Reform Bill: so,on the rapid 
stream of everybody else’s movement, and under lee of the great state 
vessel, if it should heave anchor, a tremendous, united, potent, safe, and 
national movement, may be got up, by somebody, if somebody else will 
only see the opportunity, and get anybody to induce anybody else to 
make of it ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” There 
is a nightmare appetite for movement, and people will move for the 
sake o rth Indeed, they already think they are moving, and hail 
the approaching shake. And undoubtedly even these rumours and 
rumblings mean something; something is coming; hut whether the 
rumbling of which we are sensible is the ground vibrating to the on- 
ward march of some material visitation, or the air murmuring the echo 
of an unheard sound, you cannot tell. Somethingis coming upon us in 
this midnight of dcubt and political slumber; but whether it is an 
earthquake, or an wr cart? 

Nobody knows. e never do know these things; we have abanden- 
ed the practice of knowing; we are content to do without. We know 
novhing about the most notorious things—at least nothing essential .-— 
Lord John Russell is to produce a Reform Bill, you say, and you are 
going to move under favour of his movement; but what is his Reform 

ill to be? You do not know. Something great, of course; ‘for 
otherwise it would not be worth while,” &c.; and if it is not great, 
“the pressure from without” can be applied. To press out what? For 
all the writing about the new Reform Bill, the Ministerial journals do 
not know ; even the Opposition journals do not know! If the truth 
were confessed, most likely Lord John Russell himself does not know. 
Does any Reform Bill exist, in however rough a draft ? Nobody knows. 
Is there to be, hereafter, any Reform Bill at all? Ask Lord John, and 
he—will not tell you. And it is under cover of that movement that you 
are going to move. 

But it is not only in the Reform department that we find this estab- 
lished custom of ignorance; it is everywhere. A foreign Baroness dies 
in the Police Court at Birmingham, and a mystery explodes; but what 
is the thing mysterious? An Austrian police plot: a plot against 
whom, and by whom? People who have been deceived—if they have 
been deceived—desire to know what it is all about: but you cannot 
learn. Various persons are giving explanations: but they do not speak 
of things tangible, entire, or distinct ; like official men, they speak in 
equivoques and of shadows. There isa plot, to which, itis hinted—for 
little is said—Austria is a party, and also our Government, and also 
Hungarian refugees: which is as much as to say, that Del Caretto, 
Palmerston, and Mazzini are in a conspiracy. Positively you connot 
tell whether the tale is a ‘‘ canard” or « fact ; and probably you Lever 
will know. The more you inquire, the more you are told, the more 
ignorant you become. You begin at last to doubt the very existence of 
—— whose signatures have been produced in court as proof con- 
clusive. 

The Crystal Palace, no one can doubt that—abode of the Exposition 
at present, Winter Garden afterwards ; for of course the notice of its 
removal was a mere form; at least so you suppose—but you are wrong. 
The present idea is to pull it down. People are tired of the opposite 
idea, it has been so talked to tatters. Ifthe mere project is such a bore, 
what a bore must the Winter Garden itself be! Besides, the public 
interest has evidently flagged. So the Crystal Palace, you conclude, 
will be pulled down. But how do you know? You are quite wrong if 
you suppose any such thing—as wrong as when you supposed it was to 
stand. The Commissioners do not know. They will follow the public 
wish. But who knows the public wish, either way? Certainly not 
the public. It cannot be known, because, you see, it does not exist; 
the public has no wish. The public is so accustomed to be done for, 
that, when asked whither it is going, it might answer, like Beau Brum- 
mell, **I don’t know ; they put me into a carriage, and take me some- 
where.” — Spectator, 18th ult. 








INDIA. 
We werefcompelled last week to omit the items of news which had 
come to hand by the last India mail. The principal of them are thus 
summed up by the Calcutta Star, of the 7th of August. 


Since the departure of the last mail, there has been scarcely an item 
of news stirring of either political or social importance. The Governor- 
General, Commander-in-Chief, and Lieutenant-Governor N. W. Pro- 
vinces are at Simla, but we notice in a morning paper a report that 
Lord Dalhousie purposes soon descending from the mountain fastnesses 
and taking up his residence at Almorah, at the foot of the hills, where 
also he will have the advantage of a fine climate and a beautiful sta- 
tion.——Our railroad progresses, notwithstanding the rainy season, 
and the Calcutta terminus, as it is called, has been chosen, and the ne- 
cessary ground for its erection, and that of the requisite offices, has 

n purchased at Howrah.—It would seem that there is still a 
chance of preserving the integrity of the Nizam’s territories, and satis. 
fying for a time ac Jeast the claims of the British Government. Among 
other means to which his Highness has been obliged to resort is that 
of pledging the Hyderabad jewels, for which we believe negotiations are 
still pending between his Highness’s Counsellors and some wealthy na- 
tives of this city, but both sides are afraid to act without a guarantee 





from the Company's Government, as each fears the other, and suspects 
him too.—The private soldier of Her Majesty’s 10th Regiment who 


October 11 


was tried by court-martial for the murder " Sikh 
will be seen, been condemned to death, but bales yng Apne ~4 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who, however, rey 


was deaf to th 
Rosney has been left for execution. ——T wo beige communis toe stil 
vacant, the officers to whom they were offered having declined them 


and a divisional command has also been placed at the di 

ernment by the lamented death, at baby of llnjer-Geenel bee 
who is succeedel by Colonel Costley.——The ex-Dewan Moolraj left 
Calcutta at the end of last month for Allahabad, under a strong guard 
commanded by ® European officer ; he was very unwell and in a state 
of extreme debility, and we should not wonder if the remainder of 
his days, which are to be passed in the abovementioned fortress, 


very few indeed, as we hear the Bengal climate has done yt 
abridge them ——The Indian public are sick of the Great Exhibition 


which they cannot see, but which they think deprives them of their 
more common topics of intelligence, and fills seven-eighths of the Enc. 
lish papers.——The general health is good, and the country in profound 
peace; but business is not brisk or cheerful—of course, on account of 
the state of the European, and especially the English markets. Mat. 
ters have, however, an upward tendency, and should the Continent 

and more particularly France, remain quiet, it is expected that by the 
cold season mercantile affairs will be again brisk ous flourishing. 


In the Regimental changes, made annually on approach of the cool 
season, the following routes are set down for the Queen’s Troops : 

22a Regiment, from Dugshai to Rawul Findee, 3d of November,— 
32d Regiment, from Jullunder to Peshawur, 17th of November. 534 
Regiment, from Rawul Pindee to Peshawur, on being relieved by the 
22d Regiment. 60th-Royal Rifles, from Kussowlie and Subathoo to 
Jullunder, 17th of November. 
sewlie and Subathoo, on bein 
Regiment, from Peshawur to 
Regiment. 


The following report of procsedings connected with the Court Martial 


mentioned above, introduces the successor of Sir Charles Napier to the 
acquaintance of our readers: 


61st Regiment, from Peshawur to Kus. 
relieved by the 32d Regiment. 98th 
ugshai, on being relieved by the 534 


Head-quarters, Simla, J uly 18. 

At a general court-martial assembled at Govindgurh, on Tuesday, the 
Ist of July, 1851, private John Rosney, No. 2,378, of Her Majesty’s 
10th Regiment of Foot, was prraigned on the following charge :—For 
having, at Umritsir, on the 10th day of June, 1851, feloniously, wil- 
fully, and of his malice aforethought, killed and murdered Jeewan Sing, 
Commandant of the Shere Dil Regiment, or police battalion, stationed 
at Umritsir, by striking him on the neck with a sword, and thereby 
inflicting a mortal wound, whereof the Said Jeewan Sing then and there 
immediately died. Finding.—The Court is of opinion that the prisoner, 
private John Rosney, No. 2,378, of Her Majesty’s 10th Regiment of Foot, 
is guilty of the charge preferred against him. Sentence.—The Court 
sentence the prisoner, private John Rosney, No 2,378, of Her Majesty’s 
10th Regiment of Foot, to suffer death as a felon, by being hanged by 
the neck till he be dead. 

Approved and confirmed, 
W. M. Gomo, General, 
Commander-in-Chief, East Indies. 

Head-quarters, Simla, July 14, 1851. 

RecoMMENDATION.—The Court having performed its painful duty, 
beg unanimously to recommend the prisoner to the mercy of his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, on the grounds of the highly excited 
and irritated state of the prisoner’s mind arising out of his unexpected 
detention by the native police, and also on account of the unhappy fa- 
cility afforded by the vicinity of the weapon. The Court likewise de- 
sires to record its conviction that had not the prisoner been stopped at 
the gate he would have returned peaceably to his barracks. 

ReMARKS BY HIS ExCELLENCY THE COMMANDER IN-Curer.—I res- 
pect the feeling which has prompted the Court to put in its recommen- 
dation to mercy in this distressing case. I trust the Court will appre- 
ciate my feeling while refraining, under a paramount sense of duty, 
from extending my support to the appeal so made on submitting the 
case for final adjudication to the Supreme Government. 

W. M. Gomm, General, : 
Commander-in-Chief, East Indies. 

The most noble the Govenor-General of India concurs in the confir- 
mation by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of the sentence of 
death passed on private John Rosney, of Her Majesty’s 10th Regiment 
of Foot, andin the said sentence being carried into execution. ; 

J. Srvarr, Colonel, Secretary to the Government of Iniis, 
Military Department, with the Governor-General. 

Simla, July 14, 1851. 

Head-quarters, Simla, July 18. 

No. 583.—1. The Commander-in-Chief feels confident that the army 
at large will have been looking forward with a painful interest to the 
result of the proceedings of a general court-martial assembled at Gov- 
indgurh, for the trial of private John Rosney, of Her Majesty's 10th 
Regiment of Foot, shetenll with wilful murder, on the 10th of June last, 
of Colonel Jeewan Sing, commandant of the Shere Dil police battalion, 
stationed at Umritsir. 2. The crime charged has been fully proved 
against the prisoner ; he has been sentenced by the Court to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law—death by hanging; and the sentence has 
been ordered to be carried into execution. 38. These are the lamenta- 
ble issues to which, with more or less of aggravation in the circumstan- 
ces, the fatal propensity to drink, too prevalent in our Ruropean ranks, 
must ever, by too certain courses, lead. 4. In the present instance, @ 
valuable and honourable life has been savagely sacrificed to the blind 
fury of a British soldier, naturally of excitable temper, inflamed by 
drink into a reckless desperado. ‘The character of our arms and nation 
has, it is much to be feared, incurred a blight in the eyes of the gallant 
and generous people recently gathered under the shelter of our rule, 
and in the midst of whom we are living in the strictest bonds of amity 
and mutual trust. And the rerpetrator of the crime has been prompt- 
ly summoned—as promptly as circumstances would admit—to auswer 
with his life to the aroused vengeance of the law and the sacred claims 
of British justice. 5 The Commander in-Chief feels assured that all 
good and sound-hearted British soldiers—whether of Her Majesty's or 
of the East India Company’s army—serving in India will mourn with 
him over the unworthy fate of the veteran and distinguished command- 
ant, Jeewan Sing, and will join with the chief British authorities m 
India and with his kindred, with his faithful corps and fellow citizens 
and countrymen, in lamenting his loss. 6. They will also grieve wit 
the Commander-in-Chief over the fate of the fair charactered young sol- 
dier who, by the besotted act of his own hands—those hands borne ho- 
nourable witness to as having been strenuously employed in his coun- 
try’s cause on the field of victory—has miserably brought himself to 
this untimely end. 8. And they will unite with the ommander-/p 
Chief in an earnest anc reiterated exhortation to such of their youthfa 
comrades as may be found still addicted to, or in danger of falling into, 
the debasing habit of intemperance, to take timely warning from this 
sad example, and resolutely turn to courses far safer for themselves, 
and more honourable to our arms. 

W. M. Gomo, General, : 
Commander-in-Chief, East Indies. 
Head-quarters, Simla, 17th of July, 1851. 





SIR HARRY SMITH ON THE CAFFRE WAR. 


It would be impossible to republish a tithe of the voluminous docu- 
ments, connected with the protracte! and disastrous warfare at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The annexed, however, being general in its views 
and expressing the Governor's opinion on the whole condition of public 
affairs, is worth notice, although not of the very latest date. 


King William’s-town, July 3, 1851. | 
My Lord,—The general and combined movement into the Amatole 
mountains, which I have long had in contemplation, has been effecte 
with the success [ anticipated, and which I have now the honour to lay 
before your Lordship. r 
I directed the first division, under Major-Gen. Somerset, the secon 
division, under Colonel Mackinnon, and a force of 590 mea from Whit- 
tlesea, under Capt. Tylden, so to post themselves that these mountain- 
ranges might be penetrated by four distinct columns converging to & 
centre, and which was carried out much to my satisfaction, the “4 
tions commencing on the 26th, and continuing till the 30th ult. hs. e 
combinations were skilfully effected; each column was at its post “ 
directed; mutual support was thus given, and signal success was © 





s . . set 
consequence the result. I enclose the reports of Major-Gen. 4 cag 
and of Col. Mackinnon, who was unfortunately indisposed after °'™ 
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’ , and his valuable services thus lost. This able 
* doy’s opere ee snanicatel his instructions to Lieut.-Col. Michel, 
On sn the command devolved, and whose judgment and energy 
we econspicuous. His report, with those of Lieut.-Cols. Eyre and 
po is annexed, together with the general order and Government 
tice which I issued on the achievement of this important success. 
rhey so fully demonstrate the peculiar difficulties and arduous char- 
por | of this mountain service, that I beg to draw your Lordship’s 
eation to their perusal ; and I, at the same time, desire to attract 
— notice to the marked eulogium passed upon Ensign Robertson, of 
Me Cape Mounted Rifles, captain in command of a detachment of Arm- 
srong’s Horse, The success of every patrol invariably involves the 
slant conduct of this yong 09 most intrepid officer, in whose rising 
nt I place every confidence. , 
sivor-Gen Suicorest speaks in the highest terms of Lieut. -Col. For- 
j ce and the 74th Regiment, recently arrived from England, upon 
qhom the brunt of these operations fell in the first division ; and I also 
jesire to draw your Lordship’s attention to the ability displayed in 
ommand by Lieut.-Col, Michel, of the 6th Royal Regiment ; to the 
ysaal conspicuous gallantry of Lieut.-Col. £yre and the 73d; and to 
che conduct of the Royal Marines of H.M.S. Castor, under their officer, 
Lieut. Harris, and attached to the 73d, which equally merits my com- 
nendation. Lieut.-Col. Cooper, 45th Regiment, commanded with much 
sbility the column of troops trom Fort Cox. 

1,500 head of cattle, 42 horses, and nearly 1,000 goats were captured 
by the second division, 350 head of cattle by the first division, and 300 
by the force under Capt. Tylden, while large stores of corn were des- 
coyed, as well as numerous recently-constructed huts. To be com- 
pelled thus barbarously to prosecute war, ever cruel in even its most 
nitigated form, is revolting to the Christian mind. But no other 
curse is open. The feeling with which the European regards his 
country and his home is, in the case of the Caffre, centred in his herds 
and flocks, for which he will fight to the last; and the only means of 
opening @ prospect of bringing to a close this harrassing and distressing 
yar is to wrest his much-prized cattle from him in the heart of his 
fastnesses and a!most impenetrable forests, into which he drives them 
for concealment and security. In the midst of these scenes of desola- 
tion I am consoled by the fact that the people are aware that the war 
was commenced by their chief Sandilli; that every prisoner is set at 
liberty, and told that peace and the former harmony which prevailed 
are our only objects after the due punishment of the war party and 
their rebellious chiefs ; and, more than all, by the gratifying reflection 
that our troops can be charged with no act of wanton cruelty. Not 
one instance has been brought to my notice of any outrage having been 
perpetrated by the ever-humane British soldier, or even by the excited 
Hottemtot or exasperated Fingoe; and this is the more commendable 
yhen it is borne in mind that the atrocities committed by the Caffres at 
the commencement of the war are fresh in the recollection of our sold- 
ery. Avoiding on their own part all wanton excess, they at the same 
time cannot forget the cold-blooded murder of our military villagers, 

rpetrated under the guise of friendship, or the massacre on the Debe 
Fists of the 17 soldiers of the 45th Regiment, who had given no provo- 
cation, and with whom their murderers had for three years been on 
terms of the most friendly intercourse. 

The success in the Amatolas which I have now reported has, how- 
ever, had no perceptible effect as regards the termination of hostilities. 
The people indeed declare, as I learn from information which reaches 
ne from various sources, that they are tired of the struggle, and that 
our Fyn keep them in a state of constant alarm; while the chief 
Sandilli asserts and gives out “ that an agent has gone, on his account, 
to England, who will procure the restoration of the land which he for- 
feited in the previous war ;” such forfeiture having been the condition 
on which he obtained his own liberty and that of his “‘ Great Men,” 
who were in confinement with him when I assumed the administration 
of this Government, and on which peace and tranquillity were given to 
his people. In proof that an assertion of this kind has been made by 
Sandilli, I annex the copy of a deposition formally made by the chief 
Toise before the T’Slambie commissioner, the purport of which is cor- 
roborated by various spies in my employ. 

My next patrol will be directed azainst the chiefs Stock and Tola, 
and the renegade rebel Hottentots, who have located themselves in the 
fish River Bush, to intercept my communication with Graham’s-town, 
tad to spoil the cattle of the Fingoes around Fort Peddie. 


I have, &c., H. G. Surrxu. 


jo 


The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 





TRIPLER HALL. 


He Pp Brac respectfully informed that the LAST CONCERT which Miss 
ATURDAY ite nAvES wilt for the present give in New York will take place on 


Miss CATHARINE HAYEs will give her TENTH GRAND CONCERT in America, 
a TRIPLER HAJL, on SATURDAY, Oct. 11, 1851. 


PROGRAMME—PART I. 


Qrettetei Bese EGR. 662 csrovessecsencpecocpeeteconbcececeseces ep ccscccesceses Rossini 
Song—“ Die Fahnenwacht,”.......2+ TUL Lind painter 
Herr MEncis. 
ED i nnetntinncess cubh cubedeeecupenceenesnensesesseeih: Alard 
M. Henry Appy. 
. (His first appearance in America.) 
“ Savourneen Deelish”..........- pe eSereecerccccec: «900s cecesecssecccocece An Irish Ballad 
(By particular request, ) 
Miss CATHARINE Hayes. 
Lea plours de Donizetti, sur la mort de sa femme. .........+-scccsccccseccccscsecs Donizetti 
(For the first time in America,) 
SIGNOR BaDIAL. 
Ballad—** My Dreams are now no more of Thee.” 
; Mr. A. Branham. 
Recitative and Aria—“O luce di quest’ amima”—/ Linda di Chamounix)... 
? iss CATHARINE Hayes. 
Duo del Pistole—(Chiara di Rosenberg,)........++.0+---eceseveccccesseserece 
Sicnort BaDIALI AND Marin. 


soe oeees Donizetti 


eoeseeeeehticci 


PART IL. 
IN i010. 0 nc innch elena Eanbobeiian sin endmanabosnepabachaie’ Lavenu 
AEP EE NOE shane dicdes+sccstens> shakes ES SNCh cap coo baconseneeee soncces Battista 
: Herr MENGis. 
“The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,”..........246 cesecsseceseeeeees An Irish Ballad 
i > Miss CATHARINE Hayes. 
Aria—* Madamina,” (Don aerate! 6 denne ces enkeastenshataracencbaacesa Mozart 
Signor Marini. 
Fragment de l’Elisir d’Amore .........-.00:6 cesses sinh bbdehdéuscensanccosdsnaned Thalberg 
(By particular request ) 
SUA UINTRGAEE Ts derecho cUa eh tela toes colS choke recede celsekeeceasdectens Boulanger 
M. BouLaNncer. 
Scena and Aria—“ Casta Bg CHIE ~ ssc cahadead tendyescovds shecvdedsdesedseoede Bellini 


Miss CATHARINE Haves. 
Ballad—‘ Then you'll remember me,”.......2.sse.c+secesececscceccesencessececesceces Balfe 
Mr. A. Branham. 


eo Oe eececccccccecececoocecsecceeseeecccecccccce Mr. G. Loper and Mr. LaveNv. 


A Grand Orchestra of more than FORTY PERFORMERS, the most talented resident in 
ew York has been engaged. 

Ph Grand Piano-Forte employed at this Concert will be from the manufactory of 
- Chickering, 


x Choice Seats, price $2; Tickets $1. Tickets may be procured at Jollie’s Music Store, 
9.300 Broadway; at Hall’s Music Store, No. 239 Broadway, and at Tripler Hall. 





90rs open at 7; Concert commences at 8, 
—cteintet 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
TENTH SEASON. 
EMBE 


RS are respectfully informed that the rehearsals of the season will take place 
euioe NIBLO’S SALOON, commencing on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 4. Appli- 
sion for tickets &c., will be received by Messrr. SCHARFENBERG &'LUIS, No. 433 

roadway, and by the Secretary or any of the Committee of Management, By Order, 


J. L. ENSIGN, Secretary, 
No 5 Wooster-st. 





To CorresronDENTS.— Mobile. The i ! 

R b — q phrase which you_ quote is grammatically accurate, 

pape inelegant and not in common usage.—G. W. C. Washington. We pon A answer 

at. query very positively, but we are under the impression that Consols have been within 
action of par, since the date mentioned. 

Qe 
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a touch of Lord Palmerston’s eloquence—and he really is an eloquent 
man—delivered on the 24th ult, to his constituents personally, but ad- 
dressed obviously to the country at large through the medium of the 
press. The length of his Lordship’s oration excludes it from our col- 
umns; but in place of it we insert elsewhere some remarks which it 
has drawn forth from the Times. We will only add that his glance 
at home policy is almost entirely retrospective, unless as regards the 
extinction of the slave trade, on which our Foreign Secretary sets his 
heart with an earnestness and a constancy, more honourable to his hu- 
mane philanthrophy than in accordance with his duties as an active 
member of the Government. 
Balmoral Castle is still the unostentatious residence of the Queen | 
and Prince Albert; and as an evidence of the desire of this illustrious 
and amiable couple to escape as far as possible from the pomp of royalty 
and the cares of government, we notice that Henry Hallam the histo- 
rian, and Edwin Landseer the artist, have been amongst the very lim- 
ited circle of guests. But this enjoyable leisure has its limit, and at 
this moment her Majesty has probably just passed through many scenes 
of splendour and publicity, on the occasion of her contemplated visit to 
Liverpool and Manchester. Of the preparations made we say nothing. 
There will Le claims enough on our columns, when the record comes to 
speak of the past. : 

The members of the Cabinet are scattered, searching--and truly 
they need it--for health and recreation. It seems doubtful now whe- 
ther the Premier really did pay a flying visit to Dablin. He has 
been making a tour in Wales, with his family.--Before Parliament 
mets again, it is very generally reported that the Marquis of Lans- 
downe will retire from his ministerial office, which, although not 
an onerous or arduous one, compels his attendance at the House of 
Lords during the session. He is in his seventy-second year, and far 
from robast. The present Administration in losing him would lose a 
valuable advocate in the Upper House, for Lord Lansdowne adds to his 
well-known abilities the weight of much private worth and a high place 
in public esteem.—There is doubt also respecting the continuance in of- 
fice of Sir George Grey, whose health, though improved, is still preca- 
rious. The burden of daily official business, and nightly badgering 
by Opposition members in the House of Commons, is formidable enough 
for men in the full possession of their powers. 

The Arctic Council assembled at the Admiralty have advised that a 
steamer be sent to the Arctic seas next spring, in command of Captain 
Penny, for the purpose of exploring Wellington Channel. On confer- 
ring fully with this experienced navigator, they have come to the una- 
nimous opinion that Sir John Franklin took that route in the summer 
of 1846. There can be no doubt that the Admiralty will adopt this re- 
commendation. 

The great telegraphic cable, intended for communication between 
France and England, has been submerged in the Straits of Dover. The 
detail willbe found elsewhere. Can this be the precursor of a similar 
chain, to be laid down between Cape Clear and Cape Race ? . 
To-day, the gates of the wondrous Crystal Palace in Hyde Park will 
be closed to the public, and the contents of the finest exhibition which 
the world has ever seen will be dispersed abroad. The final destiny of 
the building remains in abeyance. The rush of spectators availing 
themselves of the last chance is enormous. On the six days ending on 
the 25th ult. the number of visitors respectively was, 21,488; 17,366 ; 
59,344 ; 60,362; 54,540; and 57,161. The receipts varied from £1604 
to £2863. 

Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, on whom so many expectant eyes 
are here bent, had arrived at Smyrna in the U. 8. Steam frigate Mis- 
sissippi, on the 12th ult. She was to sail thence for Southampton. It 
is therefore almost certain that we shall be informed of Kossuth’s arri- 
val in England before the first American welcome be extended to him 
on landing. 

Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the Amerfcan Minister to Great Britain, has 
been making a tour in Ireland; and has been treated with much dis- 
tinction. Galway, Cork, and Limerick, have vied with each other in 
hospitality and attention to him. The friendly feeling in each place 
has been undoubtedly heightened by the expectation that his Excellency 
could do much towards locating at an Irish port the terminus of Atlan- 
tic steam navigation. 








The virulence and rank injustice with which the press of Paris is 
muzzled, almost staggers one’s belief. Nothing like it occurred during 
the reign of the restored Bourbons. Editors and publishers of jour- 
nals, which dare to breathe a word against the Government, are con- 
demned to imprisonment and fines, with almost unvarying certainty ; 
and power marches on from prosccution to prosecution, as if public 
opinion could not only be controlled, but extinguished. In the mean- 
time also the papers, which toady Louis Napoleon, denounce the 
Republican Constitution in plain, unguarded terms, infinitely more 
offensive than any of the attacks on the President and his Ministry, 
which have drawn forth so much severity. The whole state of affairs 
in France is singular; but prognostications as to the future become 
more and more rare. 





Later arrivals from California contain news of no moment, unless it 
be a confirmation of former accounts, which showed how a so-called 
Vigilance Committee had superseded Judge, Juries, and official hang- 
man, in measuring guilt and awarding punishment. Some of the latest 
details are fearfully interesting. It might, however, be wise on our 
part, not to dwell too much on this topic. The great experiment of 
the moral effect upon a community, which is produced by the absorbing 
rush for gold, has now commenced in one of our own colonies. Let us 
wait, and see how it works there. 





The Hudson River Railroad is completed from New York to Albany, 
and was inaugurated on Wednesday last, with great and most appro- 
priate rejoicing. The cars crammed full of guests were whirled along, 
to and from Greenbush, opposite Albany, at the rate of forty miles an 
hour; which is a great faci to be registered. For all the dining, and 
toasting, and cannonading, and speechifyinz, we must refer to our 
diligent and capacious daily contemporaries. 





part which her officers and crew have borne in the late Arctic explora- 


and liberality sent forth on their perilous voyage. 
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The British affairs of State are going on very quietly at present, if 


one may judge by the contents of the mail-bag of the 27th ult. from 


iverpool, received yesterday by the Asia, steamer. Public men in- 
public with an occasional speech, but beyond the plea- 
perienced on reading any well-composed rhetorical 


deed favour the 


Sant sensation ex 
effort 


» We lay down the report with the impression that very little has 


lic with hats innumerable, and of the newest fashion. 





added to our stock of knowledge in the perusal. Thus it is with 


The Rescue, schooner, under the command of Passed Midshipman 
Griffin, arrived at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, on Tuesday last. The 


tions is well-known. We take this public method of congratulating 
Mr. Grinnell on the safe return of both the vessels, which his humanity 


The art of puffing is certainly followed up in these United States, 
with a degree of zeal and intelligence which both deserves and ensures 
success. A singular instance of it occurred rather more than a year 
ago, at the outbreak of the Jenny Lind fever, when a hatter took ad. 
vantege of the excited state cf the public mind, and paid at auction 
$225 for a special seat at that lady’s first concert. Forthwith the 
hatter became a man of mark; and if the public bowed its head in 
homage to his tact and spirit, he in turn fitted the heads of the pub- 
The advertise- 
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of business—one of the best compliments paid him being the frequent 
imitation of his manceuvre, on a large scale and in other places. 
But now comes the Kossuth mania; and the great man is equal to 
the occasion. No bidding now for tickets. He takes a loftier flight 
and proposes to head @ ‘‘ Kossuth Fund,” with the liberal largess of @ 
thousand dollars. Well done, 0 Prince of hatters, 0 nice discrimina- 
tor between the monied value of patriotism and of song, who hast almost 
quadrupled thy token of love to a syren, in this noble effort to endow 
ahero! Little matters it whether the hundred imitators, whom thou 
hast invoked, respond to thy spirited call. Thy name will be again on 


| men’s tongues ; and will be repeated far and wide, wherever that real 


test of civilization-—-the hat--protects the pericranium of man. 

In making these remarks we mean no personal disrespect to Mr. Ge- 
nin, whose name and deeds for months past have been uppermost on 
our heads, if not always present to our thoughts. We have no reason 
to doubt that he agrees with the Tribune and the great majority of 
American journals, in attributing to Louis Kossuth the attributes of 
George Washington. He is doubtless, also equally sincere in his be- 
lief that a good round sum of gold is the legitimate meed of patriotism, 

as it is of tact and boldness in advertising his own skill in handicraft. 

And why should it not be so, in this practical age? O’Connell had his 

rent, and Cobden his testimonial—why not the exiled Kossuth his fand ? 
Be it so by all means—and to that end we dedicate these crude thoughts 

on the art of paffing, so beautifully exemplified in our midst. 





Two of the old-established New York daily evening journals have 
just put out agreeable signs of increased and increasing prosperity. 
The Commercial Advertiser in the fifty-fifth, and the Evening Post in 
the fiftieth year of its existence, come to us dressed out in me ype, 
the former being moreover enlarged in size. Newspapers, unlike the 
toiling owners of the heads and hands which make them, grow in vigour 
and vitality as they grow in years. Such at least is the case with the 
venerable couple before us, in neither of whom, notwithstanding the 
half-century passed by, does the grand climacteric seem to be approach - 
ing. Ifage confer respectability, may we follow in the same course. — 
This paper is now in its thirtieth year of publication. 





With reference to the hint which we threw out last week on the swb- 
ject, we have now the pleasure to announee that a dinner is to be 
offered by Members of the St. George’s Society and other British resi- 
dents of this city, to Henry Grinnell, Esq., Lieut. De Haven, Passed 
Midshipman Griffin, Dr. Kane, and the other officers of the Jdvanee 
and Rescue. 





We regret to notice the death, on the 7th inst., of Chief Justice Car- 
ter, of Frederickton, New Brunswick. 





The new Canadian Ministry is not yet organized. The Hon. Mr. 
Morin is the latestnamed among the ‘‘sent-for.””"—On Wednesday week, 
a public dinner was given to the Hon. Mr. Lafontaine, at St. Lawrence 
Hall, Montreal, on occasion of his retirement into private life. It was | 
attended by about 160 gentlemen. Mr. Morin was in the chair. A 
correspondent at Quebec writes us a gossipping letter, (dated more 
than a week since,) from which we make the following extract :— 


‘‘] write from the capitel of Canada. Last week, ’twas bud“ a second- 
rate sea-port,” as the Times says, famous for its romantic scenery, its 
historic recollections, and the remarkably clever people who live with- 
in its walls: to-day, it boasts a raree show of spectacled elerks, Gov- 
ernment operatives in white kids and patent leather, dashing secretar- 
ies with glib e and swivel ae titled aid-de-camps in 

lace and moustaches, and settlers of every hue, sex, figure, an . 
We, the aborigines, are lost in the tumult: our privacy is gone, our 
domestic habits are turned topsy- . My knocker and bell have 
kept up a continual clatter for the last three days, to the utter disgust 
of my housekeeper, who vows she will give me warning. Now the 
inquiry is for ‘*‘ Mr. T— of the Board of Works,” or ‘“‘ Mr. G— of the 
Receiver-General’s Office ;” and now ‘* Mrs. S— of the Crown Lands” 
begs the loan of a tea-kettle.\. My neighbour widow Q— has a squadron 
of squalling children, the tender offspring of a cousin in one of the 
military departments, quartered upon her: and my nephew, a grace- 
less scamp, whe expects to be Inspector General ene of these days, and 
smokes cigars from morning till night, has actually insisted on ** hang- 
ing out,” as he styles it, from my upstair bedroom. This is but the 
beginning—the lower strata of officials ; the heads of departments have 
not yet made their appearance. Mr. Lafontaine is being dined out at 
Montreal. Mr. Baldwin is at his couatry seat near Toronto. Mr. Price 
is canvassing his county. Mr. Hincks has gone to Brockville to i 

pigs and potatoes. Mr. Taché may be seen, in the peaceful enjoyment 
of his favourite ‘‘ weed,” at St. Thomas. Of the others I know noth 

His Excellency, who says he never had such a hard week’s work in h 
life as he got through at Boston and on his return, is courting nf 
in the ord of Jenny Lind at Niagara. He is expected here about 
the 15 , 

** Meanwhile the election is the subject of much debate. Our U 
Canadian neighbours—that ‘ turbulent democracy ”—are working 
themselves up into a very unwholesome state of excitement “‘ anent 
their future members—the tug of war being between “ Cleargrit” and 
Reformer. We take matters more quietly here. The eleetion will make 
no change in the position of parties in Lower Canada; with some few 
exceptions the old members will be returned without opposition. Mr. 
Hincks is spoken of for Quebec; it is Mr. Lafontaiae’s wish that he 
should represent a Lower Canadian constituency: but no canvas has 
been commenced. I need not tell you that the fate of elections in this 
city is entirely in the hands of the people of the suburbs : for all prac- 
tical purposes the British community are disfranchised. These would 


probably support Mr Hincks on account of his railroad policy; but 
the French Canadians have an invincible antipathy toan lish name. 
If Oxford remains true to him, I should think it unlikely that the In- 
spector General would risk a defeat elsewhere.” 8. 8. 





Winp upon a “Fuyine Cxroup.”—A Boston-built clipper ship of 
this name, belonging to Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co., of this city, 
was the talk of the town, in the early part of the week. Sailing hence 
on the 2nd of June, she arrived at San Francisco in 89 days, having 
flown on one occasion 374 miles in 24 hours, and on another, 992 in 
three successive days. She has indeed well earned her name. How 
the spirit of competition and rivalry develops the inventive faculties, 
and guides the hand of the cunning workman. The speed of the Flying 
Cloud has been greater than that of any sea-going steamer. 





Tue Prince or WALEs’s Turor.—Mr. Birch has resigned the situ- 
ation of preceptor to the Prince of Wales. He is to be succeeded im 
his office by Mr. Gibbs, barrister-at-law, and fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. — Standard. 


Tue SusMARINE TELEGRAPH.—On Wednesday the great cable, 24 
miles long, and vestined, when sunk between Dover and Calais, to form 
the channel for electric communication and correspondence between 
this country and the Continent, was completed at the works of the 
Submarine Telegraph Company, Wapping, the last coil being securely 
circumfiexed at about 4 o'clock. The occasion furnished an in 
opportunity for observing the novel processes employed in the 
tion of this newly devised agency for international comm as 
worked out through the medium of gutta percha and the wir 
machine. Entering the factory, situated in the High-street, there 
two well-constructed wire-rope machines, each about 20 feet high and 
15 feet in circumference, represeuting a large iron frame-work in the 
form of a cupola, with a shaft or cylinder in the centre, worked by a 
steam engine of 5 horse power. Obediently to the of a bella 
concourse cf workmen from the wire-rope works of Messrs. Newall, at 
Gateshead, took their places round one of the machines employed in 
the first process. The machine, the action of which is vertical, being 
set in motion by the steam engine, the first or interior 





rtion of which 


the composite cable consists was payed out on to the shaft. This first 
layer is composed of four electric copper wires, known as the 16 wire 
guuge. each encased in a covering of gutta percha of a quarter of an 








ment took, and the advertiser was properly set down as a shrewd man 


inch in diameter. 


These placed in the machine, and with the assist- 
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ance of the are twisted and plaited in spiral convolutions 
in the manner of an rope or cable round the shaft. The next 
superincumbent coil to this consisted of hempen yarn, previously satu- 


rated in a reservoir of prepared pitch and tallow, and in its turn is 


the gutta percha, with its enclosed copper wires. This is overlaid 
again with a series of hempen yarns, five or six in number, and about 
an inch in diameter, saturated in the pitch and tallow, with a view of 
what the workmen cail “ worming” the gutta percha. The gutta 
percha thus protects the wire, and the hempen yarn in addition acts as 
a cementitious material to the Re percha, which ultimately has 
thrown over it a coat of galvanized wire. This completes the first pro- 
cess, and the manufacture of the rope in the spiral form is for the pur- 
pose of giving flexibility. The second | eyes consists in hauling off 
the cable, so far completed, and passing it, in another compartment of 
the factory, on to another wire-rope machine, where the cord is com- 
pletely covered over with 10 galvanized iron wires, each wire bei 
about the thickness of a lead pencil, and known as ‘*‘ No. 1 galvanize 
.” This galvanized iron sheathing is to protect and preserve 
the interior layers from the action of the sea, and the weight is con- 
‘sidered to be sufficient to sink the cable ex necessitate gravitatis. The 
e of the cable, thus completely encased in a shining coat of 
aulconined iron, and divested of tar and dirt, gives it quite a silver 
appearance. The coil, thus completed, is drawn off the machine an 
on gama out by the men into the factory yard, where it now remains 
rolled up into a circle, representing a dead weight of 200 tons. In 
order to test its completeness Mr. C. J. Wollaston, the engineer who 
conducted the experiments last year, and who, in conjunction with Mr. 
T. R. Crampton, the carrying out of the engineering arrangements, 
fired a fusee through the 24 miles of electric cable from one of the bat- 
teries in the building. A steamer has been placed at the disposal of 
the promoters of the undertaking by Her Majesty’s Government to 
convey the cable to Dover. The gutta percha wires have been pre- 
cree by the Gutta Percha were in the most perfect style of insu- 
ion, and the whole of the 100 miles of intended communication re- 
ted by the 4 wires, of 20 miles each, have been tested and their 
Iitegrity been found true by Mr. Wollaston in the Regent's Canal. 
The manufacture of the cable has now been in hand three weeks, the 
men working night and day, and it is hoped and expected that the con- 
trivance will accomplish a commensurate end. It is stated that when 
the submarine telegraph over the English Channel is a thing accom- 
plished there will be an uninterrupted telegraphic communication be- 
tween England and all the followivg principal cities and towns of the 
European continent, to which the telegraph is now completed :—Calais, 
Paris, Lille, Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend, Liége, Cologne, Namur, Han- 
over, Brunswick, Berlin, Frankfort, Leipsic, Dresden, Prague, Bres- 
lau, Stettin, Cracow, Vienna, Trieste, Venice, Milan, and by the end 
of the month to Turin and Genoa.—London paper, Sept. 12. 





SINKING OF THE GREAT CABLE TELEGRAPH.—The arrival of the 
Asia puts us in possession of the annexed account of its almost entire 
submersion. The report is dated from the Straits of Dover on the after- 
noon of the 25th ult. 


The actual submersion of the great cable telegraph, now attracting 
so much international attention, and which arrived here by her Majes- 
ty’s ship Blazer, was commenced this morning at six o’clock, at which 
hour Capt. Bullock, R. N., was ready, with the steam-ship Fearless 
and a picked crew, to pilot the convoy across the channel. The morn- 
ing was calm and sea-bright, and the crews of both vessels appeared 

mated with that feeling of adventure which is naturally enough 
evoked by an experiment of such enterprise and novelty as that of un- 
derlaying some 20 miles of deep sea with the electric link of intelligence 
between the European continent and the capital of the world. The first 
thing done, there not being sufficient depth of water for the Blazer to 
be brought near enough shore, was to ge the extremity of the 
cable to the South Foreland coast, where it will be buried deep in the 
beach, and carried up the cliff. The Fearless then steamed ahead, 
having made fast her towing tackle to the hull of the Blazer, at the 
rate of two miles an hour, out to sea, the men on board the latter vessel 
paying out continuously the cable over her stern, from whence, by the 
action of its own weight, it sank into the submarine sand and valley. 
The track vetween the South Foreland and Sandgate, the correspond- 
ing point on the French coast, and which has been selected as present- 
ing, from soundings and surveys, the fewest obstacles and probable 
disturbances, was marked out by pilot buoys, and is chosen as the best 
site for the submerging of the wire that could be adopted by those hav- 
ing the best knowledge of naval and marine dynamics. The depth of 
the sea line at starting point is from 20 to 30 feet, and ite maximum 


but which is only % for the country ; and even there it is anything but 
graceful, notwithstanding all the art that may be applied to its dispo- 
sition. This is a hooded mantelet. It is so difficult to adapt the hood 
to the mantelet without encumbering the shoulders awkwardly, that 
we do not think this fashion will be long-lived, ——— the country, 
where it certainly has the heater of pte effectually the neck 
and shoulders against the first chill of autumn. In town dress we are 
without any novelty at present. 





Crosinc CeREMONIES OF THE CrysTAL PALACE.—The following is 
generally believed to be the programme of the closing proceedings on 
the 11th inst. :—Seats will be provided upon a raised stage in the cen- 
tre of the transept for the accomodation of Prince Albert and the other 
Royal Commissioners, and in the immediate neighbourhood of those in- 
vited to be present. The principal peg of the business transacted 
will consist in one of the members of the Council of Chairmen—proba- 
bly the chairman, Viscount Canning—announcing to the commission- 
ers the awards of the prizes which the jurors have made, and stating 
the grounds upon which —- have been given. Prince Albert, as pre- 
sident of the commission, will then, in all probability, on behalf of the 
Royal Commissioners, thank the jurors for the attention which they 
have bestowed upon the subject, and he will, no doubt, take that oppor- 
tunity of alluding to —— success of the undertaking ; the assist- 
ance which it has received from all classes of the community ; the bene- 
fits to art, manufactures, and commerce, which may be expected to flow 
from the lessons which it has taught; and the services of the foreign, 
metropolitan, and local commissioners and committees; and last, but 
not least, the cordial support and assistance rendered by the exhibitors 
wil! be duly acknowledged. 


Aw aGep Visiror TO THE Great Exuisirion.—Yesterday among 
the visitors at the Mansion-house was Mary Callinack, 84 years of age, 
who had travelled on foot from Penzance, carrying a basket on her 
head, with the object of visiting the Exhibition and of paying her re- 
spects personally to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. As soon as 

e ordinary business was finished the aged woman entered the justice- 
room, whea the Lord Mayor, addressing her, said, ‘‘ Well, I understand, 
Mrs. Callinack, you have come to see me?” She replied, ‘* Yes; God 
bless you! I never was in such a place as this. Ihave come up asking 
for a small sum of money. I am 84.” The Lord Mayor.—* Where do 
you come from?” Mrs. Callinack.—‘‘ From: the Land’s-end.” The 
Lord Mayor.—‘ What part?” Mrs. Callinack.—‘ Penzance.” She 
then stated that she left Penzance five weeks ago, and had been the 
whole of the time walking to the metropolis. The Lord Mayor — 
‘** What induced you to come to London?” Mrs. Callinack.—* I had a 
little matter to attend to as well as to see the Exhibition. I was there 
yesterday, and mean to go again to-morrow.” The Lord Mayor.— 
** What do you think of it:” Mrs. Callinack.—* I think it’s very good.” 
(Much laughter.) She then said that all her money was spent but 
54d. After a little further conversation, which caused considerable 
merriment, the Lord Mayor made her a present of a sovereign, telling 
her to take care of it, there being a good many thieves in London. On 
receiving it the old woman barst into tears, and said, ‘‘ Now I shall be 
able to get back.” She was afterwards received by the Lady Mayoress, 
with whom she remained a long time, and having partaken of tea in the 
housekeeper’s room returned thanks for the hospitality she had received, 
and left the Mansion-house for one more visit to the Exhibition, before 
returning to her home. It is probable that if the poor old woman’s 
address were known, ample means would be provided by the charitable 
to enable her to return in comfort to Cornwall.—London paper. 





THe Harvest in THE MipLanp Counties or ENGLAND.—We may 
now say with confidence, as of an ascertained fact, that the harvest of 
the present year, which is on the point of completion, has been not 
merely satisfactory, but splendid, both as to the weight of the crops 
and the quality of the grain. It is the general opinion that there has 
not been so good a harvest for many years. When to this it is added 
that the potatoe blight is only very partial, and that the turnip crop 
is large, we may feel assured that the first of material blessings—cheap 
and good food—is secured for the coming year.—Leeds Mercury 





Txincs warch Mr. Hosss 1s ar Perrecr Liserty ro Picx.— 
To pick all the undeserving lords and ladies out of the pension list. To 
pick the Locke on the [Irish Understanding, if it has not been too 
much hampered by the keys of St. Peter. 0 pick the padlocks that 
fetter political prisoners to felons and criminals at Naples. To pick 
as many of the wards in Chancery as are likely to fall into the hands 
of priests. To pick a quarrel with Lord John Russell, if someshing is 





depth 180 feet, or 30 oms. There being@ surplus of 4 miles of wire 
over the 21 required, the slackening process Was well sustained, and 
the experience gathered from the experiment of last year rendered the 
operation the more facile. The route adopted differs advantageously 
from the one laid down last year, which was in the neighbourhood of 
shifting sands. Messrs. Crampton and Wollaston, the engineers, were 
in charge of the engineering arrangements, and some 30 men and the 
necessary batteries being on board, complimentary messages and noti- 
fications of progress were sent over the progressively paid out cable 
through the waveless depths to Dover. Fusees were also, at intervals 
of miles, fired through it on the foreshore. 

At half-past one the gratifying intelligence was conveyed through 
the cable that it was then half-way across the channel, 10 miles ; but 
at this stage of the voyage it began to blow fresh, and the ripple at the 
bows of the vessel at starting now assumed more of the rolling sea, 
which occasioned a pitching of the vessel that, for perfest facility of 

ion, had been better dispensed with. At half-past five o’clock 

e time at which the last train left Dover for London, about 16 miles 
of cable had been successfully steamed off and submerged, and as, con- 
sequently, nothing further in the shape of a written dispatch could be 
conveyed to town, the only medium for communicating the subsequent 
progress of submersion would be : 
weed BY SUB-SEA AND LAND TELEGRAPH. 

“Coast oF France, Twiticur. 

* The cable is securely anchored two-and-a-half miles off the French 
coast.” 

It will thus be seen that the great cable, after an arduous expedi- 
tion, was all but successfully landed on the French frontier, and this 
is to be completely accomplished on the renewal of operations to-morrow 
morning (Friday). 





Paris Fasnions ror Ocroser.—September and the sporting sea - 
son have brought back country life: if afew persons yet remained in 
town, they hastened to take their departure, carrying with them the 
last novelties of this unszttled season. Men’s sporting dresses have 
nothing remarkable for hunting or shooting ; taste is the chief guide. 
The ladies who meet the sportsmen at luncheon generally ride to the 
rendezvous ; and, as the season is generally chilly, habits of light cloth 
are indispensable. They should bein very simple taste: the skirt does 
not vary, being plain andlong. The body should be without ornament, 
and close round the neck ; they are made without collars, the edge be- 
je vce by the turn-down collar of a plain fichu. A single row 
of buttons fastens the habit in front, which can be left open at pleasure, 
by turning in the lapels ; in this case a jaconet chemisette may be worn, 
but it should be plain, simple, and without embroidery or lace. The 
sleeves fit closely to the arm, closed tightly to the wrist, and are hid 
by plain wristbands, and well starched. Loose sleeves are also made 
| under-sleeves, buttoning at the wrist : a facing finishes the 
sleeves ; but the plain sleeve is preferable, the hand being much freer, 
and unencumbered for using the bridle. A black ribbon tied round 
the neck is indispensable. A gentleman’s hat without the feather is 
alone worn, with a green veil. The skirt of the body is short, and a)- 


most fi close to the petticoat, without slits as in the skirts of 
dresses. The darkest shades are most worn; fancy-coloured stuffs are 
out of season. 


For ladies who follow the hunt in carriages, and who merely appear 
at the meet, all the dresses for the country which we have spoken of in 
our late Numbers are fashionable—Valencias, nankeen quilting, \c. 
Short cloth cloaks are very serviceable for this weather, which is con 
pens liable to change, the sun being hot in the daytime, but the nights 
are cold. The shape of these dresses is the same as those of last spring, 
round, and falling straight, mousquetaire form, more or less plain, but 

ly trimmed with embroidery, braid, and lace, without fringe. 

We have already spoken of the appearance of scarfs at the end of the 
summer season ; others are preparing for autuma, which will partake 
of the summer mantelet scarf and the winter cloak. The shape behind 
is like a scarf, and ends with a point infront They may be trimmed 
with a clight fringe, lace, embroidery, braid, and jet ; if a very handsome 
scarf is desired, it can be trimmed with two rows of deep lace. 

We should also mention a tashiou which is about to be introduced, 


not done by Government to check the sedition of the Callens and Ga- 
hills. To pick the Irish thorn out of the British lion’s foot. And lastly 
—to jump from painful subjects to comic—to pick all over the world a 
better periodical, if he can, than Punch. 





New Titxe.--Since Sir Harry Smith’s cattle-lifting exploits in 
Caffreland, it is proposed to create him a baronet, with the addition of 
a sylluble to his name, as ‘‘ Sir Harrying Smith.’”’— Punch. 


Appointments. 


It is expected that Lord Gormanston and Lord F french will be offered by Lord 
Clarendon the ribands vacant in the Order of St. Patrick by the decease of Lords 
Clare and Donoughmore.—-Her Majesty has granted a pension of £100 a year on 
the civil list to the family of the laie Rev. James Seaton Reid, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in Glasgow, and author of “ The History of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland,”’ besides other works on theology.—The Hon Julian Fane, attache to her 
Majesty’s mission at Berlin, is transferred to the mission of Vienna in the same 
capacity.— William Walker, Esq., Government Secretary of British Guiana, is 
appointed Lieatenant-Governor of that colony in the event of the death or during 
the absence of the Governor. 





Army. 


War-Orrice, Sept. 23.—11th Regt of Lt Drags; Cor A W Saltmarshe to be 
Lt, by pur, v Garland, who ret. 16th Lt Drags; Lt TW White to be Capt, by 
pur. v Gower, who ret; Cor F B H Carew to be Lt, by pur, v White. 23d Regt 
of Ft; First Lt F B Tritton to be Capt, by pur, v Philipps, who ret; Sec Lt F E 
Drewe to be First Lt, by pur, v Tritton. 28th Ft; Capt R J Baumgarwer to be 
Maj, without pur, v T Wheeler, who ret upon full-pay; Lt 8 Rawson to be 
Capt, v Baumgartner; Ens P H P Aplin to be Lt, v Rawson; Gent Cadet F 
Morgan, from Rl Mil Coll,to be Ens, v Aplin. 62d Ft; Lt R Hedley tobe Capt, 
by pur, v Lambert, who ret; Ens C MS L Gwynne to be Lt, by pur, v Hedley. 
75th Ft; Capt G Hamilton, from 88th Ft, to be Capt, v Bourke, who ex. 88th Ft; 
Capt the Hon J J Bourke, from 75th Ft, to be-Capt, v Hamilton, who ex. 93d Ft; 
Ens F W Burroughs to be Lt, by pur, v Seton, whoret. Ceylon Rifle Regt ; 
Ens E M Blaikie, from 1st W I Regt, to be Sec Lt, without pur. Gold Coast 
Corps; Col Sergt E Hill, of the RI Sappers and Miners (Adjt), to be Ens, without 
pur ; Col Sergt E Hill, of the RI Sappers and Miners, to be Adjt. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Sept. 22.—R1 Regt of Artillery ; Brevet Maj C Dickson 
to be Capt, v Forbes, dec; First Lt P W Phillips to be Sec Capt, v Dickson; Sec 
Lt C D Fisher to be First Lt, v Phillips. Ordnance Medical Department; G P 
M Woodward, gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Howard. 

REGIMENTS FOR ForeiGn SeRvice.—The following reliefs will take place in 
tke spring of 1852:—Royals, 2d battalion, Cork to Nova Scotia ; 40th Regiment, 
Cork to Malta ; 85th Regiment, Portsmouth to Malta; 57th Regiment, Cork to 
Gibraltar ; 31st Regiment, Cork to Gibraltar; 76th Regiment, Malta to Nova 
Scotia; 24th Regiment, Gibraltar to Canada; 42d Regiment, Nova Scotia home; 
97th Regiment, Nova Scotia home, Rifle Brigade, 2d battalion, Canada home. 





Tue Late Lievrenant-CotoneLt Davis, 52p Reciment.—There 
are few officers in the British army whose death will be more generally 
and sincerely lamented than that of Lieutenant-Colonel Davis. He 
was for many years, indeed from his first entering the service, attached 
to the 52d Light Infantry, of which distinguished regiment, about a 
twelvemonth since, he rose to the command. Shortly after attaining 
this honourable pusition he was attacked with erysipelas, which has 
terminated in an epileptic seizure. Lieutenant-Colonel Davis was an 
officer of great accomplishments, and was a very skilful artist. The 
beautiful drawings he published about two years ago of the Falls of 
Niagara, in a large folio, are well known, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that these splendid works of art, together with two line engravings 
of * Fair-head” and ‘* Beechy-head,” are the only drawings he has 
given to the public. Colonel Davis wes also a first-rate musician, and 
took great pains in establishing Hullah classes in the regiment. At one 
time there were not far short of a hundred soldiers, we believe, who 
could join in chorus. His attention was ever devoted to the intellectual 
and moral improvement of his men, and in the schools of the regiment 
he took the liveliest interest. His health having entirely failed him, 
Colonel Davis retired last month from the command of the 52d, when 
Colonel Forester succeeded him. Colonel Davis was the brother of Sir 





John Davis, late Governor of Hong-Kong. 
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The continued absence of our musical cri 
unprofessional notice of Miss Hayes. But if we dare not trust smn 
our own ears, we may to our eyes, and must therefore mention that the = * 
given by this artist on Thursday, at Tripler Hall, was crowded to the on — 
of the building.—For the fair prima donna herself, we were struck b a 
ceeding sweetness of her tones, their purity, and their correctness Se ~~ > 
greatly!”” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” from Handel’s “M Rejoice 
but no less so by a want of expression and a painful indistinctness of rm 
This last peculiarity pervades all her singing. Her rendering of « Qui] 
was eminently pleasing, and elicited a genuine encore ; as did also “e : > sang 
melody, “ Dinna think, bonnie lassie.” Badiali and Marini, however 0 octtich 
hit the taste of the auditors to the greatest extent, and were ciiheas - 
plauded when compelled to repeat.—Messrs. Braham and Mengis ake *P 
more regular criticism ; but we certainly wish Mr. Lavenu would not ‘ 9 
with his own compositions. We found one pretty strain in his new On oop 
Zanoni; and all the rest was crash—crash—crash. ‘aan 


tic again limits us to a brief 


enunciation. 


Jenny Lind commences a Canadian and Western tour next week. Salyj a, 
” and 


Burke, the Violinist, accompany her. She will sing in New York towards ;) 
close of the year. § the 





>-— 


BOrama. 


After devoting so much space, last Saturday, to the three lady-artists, Ms 
Warner, Miss Cushman, and Miss Laura Addison, we must content ou aes 
so far as regards the two former, with the brief announcement that their 
tive engagements have closed, and that they have wended their way in differen, 
directions, whither it is not our custom to follow. We take, however, the earlies 
opportunity—not indeed expected so soon—of qualifying the severe ry 
which we made last Saturday on Miss Laura Addison. Her performance of Lad) 
Mabel in “ The Patrician’s Daughter” compels us in justice so to do 3, for it is in 
truth a vastly superior specimen of acting, to that on which our criticism ‘is 
founded. In the two last acts, she shakes off her faulty mannerisms, forgets ql! 
the trammels of elocutionary rules, gives way to her own impulses, and soars hich 
towards the sublime in her art. In the closing scenes especially, she exhibits a 
most forcible picture of the doom of the broken-hearted; delivering the text in 
pointed, broken sentences or passi appeals, with truthfulness and touchiay 
pathos. Miss Addison did not do herself justice on her first appearance, or ie 
was altogether unbinged by indisposition, which our readers will remember|broke 
short one evening’s performance.—Mr. Conway’s Mordaunt is s0 admirable in 
some portions, that it merits more than this passing allusion; but what can o 
weekly paper do, when half a dozen objects claim space and attention ? 


r8elves, 
respec. 





Burrton’s.—“ Nature's Nobleman,” an original five-act comedy, attributed to 
Mr. Pardey, a member of the Company, has been put on the boards here with fair 
success; and we can well believe, as the play-bill hints, that it was “written ex. 
pressly for this theatre.”” The measure of the many good performers of the troupe 
has been pretty accurately fitted, and the whole works well. This is the natural 
result of an euthor being familiar with the usages of the stage. As to the intrinsic 
merit of the piece, we must say that it shows more tact in appropriating current 
opinions and phraseology than inventive genius or breadth of humour—more skill 
in building up a pleasant fabric out of slight materials, than depth of research into 
the human heart. Hence, it may rua at Burton's with such a cast as it has there, 
but could scarcely walk elsewhere. 

A contrast between English and American modes of life and thought runs 
through the comedy ; and it would require the genius of a Sheridan to impart to 
it in these days anything of novelty. The main incident is the love making of an 
English nobleman travelling incognito in this country, and of a dashing, high- 
spirited American belle. The lady fancies the man, but hesitates about accepting 
the peer, In the end, however, she contrives to reconcile her feelings and her 
independent turn of mind,.—It might have been presumed that, in an American 
play, the term “ Nature’s Nobleman” would be applied to an Ametican gentle- 
man; but it is notso. George Herbert, Earl of Lymington (Dyott) is the doubly - 
favoured individual, gifted with nobility both by Nature and inheritance. This 
part is interpreted as a plain-spoken, good-humoured, sensible fellow, by Mr, 
Dyott, who does it well except the costuming. None but the Clergy wear black 
suits and white cravats, in a country morning walk. Miss Mary Taylor is the 
heroine, Caroline Dalton ; and as the frank, off hand style is her forte, she is seen 
to much advantage. But the author hes not elaborated her part, although in \\s 





ample scope. ‘To give play to all the characters, her change of mood is rather 
abruptly rendered.—We have not room to sketch the manner in which the various 
personages are interwoven with the slight plot. We must be content with briefly 
naming them. Mr. Manager Burton, as John Smith, the Earl's valet, provokes 
much laughter by his drolleries. He is packed off on leave of absence, that his 
master may be better able to preserve his incugnito ; but palms himself off as the 
Earl himself. There is much comic humour in the attempts made by some of his 
dupes to reconcile his intense vulgarity with the fact of his being a peer in dis 
guise. Mr. Dunn, as Hopkins Crayon, an American Novelist, is the principal 
male dupe, and plays up to Burton particularly well. Blake has a fine honest old 
farmer's part entrusted to him, and does it the most ample justice, aided by Mrs. 
Hughes, his “old woman.” Mr. Bland and Mr. Moorhouse, one as an artist and 
the other as a young gentleman, both just returned from Europe, are important in 
the plot, but subordinate in interest or point. They do their respectiy e parts, how- 
ever, with attention and propriety. Miss Weston, as Maria Crayon, is duped 
like her father by the sly Mr. John Smith, and almost rejects her true lover in a 
grasp atthe mock coronet, She is saved, however, at the end. Last, but not 
least, is the merry-hearted Miss Chapman, Jemima Chase, the American “ help,” 
who allows the impudent valet to make love to her as much as she pleases, but is 
terribly “riled’”’ when her mistress hints that she does not know how to take care 
of herself. Jemima’s indignation was very pithily uttered by this clever actress. 


Brovcuam's Lyceum.—On Monday evening, those real Bayaderes, the four 
sisters Rousset, commence an engagement at this house; and we cannot doubt 
that it will be a most productive one. Caroline Rousset is the best dancer seen 
in New York since Fanny Elsller; and the quartette as a whole is unrivalled. 
Mr. Brougham brings out on the same occasion a new, two-act, local, farcica! 
comedietta, under the title of ‘‘ See-Saw, or Paddy's Sliding Scale-” 

Nipto’s.—The charming Anna Thillon has made another decided hit in Doni- 
zetti's ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment.”’ She played Marie, for the first time here, 
on Tuesday, and was greeted by an excessively crowde. house. We have @- 
ready noticed that this lady does not rank as a first-rate vocalist; but her = 
naiveté, and sprightliness, in“ The Crown Diamonds,” have decidedly established 
her as a public favourite, and this enviable position has been still further strength 
ened during the past week. The vivacity, archness, and pleasant com ‘ei 
which ran through her performance in Auber’s opera were equally remarkab e " 
Donizetti's, and to these was added alternate spirit and pathos. Nothing _ 
be more touching than her air and manner when the old Serjeant poeeeens ® c 
letter from her father; and again when the Marchioness confesses that Mar u Mo 
her child.—For the cast of the opera, otherwise, we must candidly say that it wa 
a positive insult to the three thousand persons assembled, and deserved we 
signal rebuke than the good.tempered titterings which it drew forth. nang 
ager, however, is strorg in the good-will of the public, and whilst they fi 2 
coffers he may laugh in his sleeve at their gullibility. To this indeed ~ pee “i 
scarcely be a limit, since they submit patiently, night after night, to sit for “ ” 
hour in a state of semi-darkness, whilst the choice spirits adjourn to the — 
nsuring to the manager a profit on the drams which he can sell, and a sav!" 


¢ vein 


thus e 
in his expenditure for gas. 

MADAME CELESTE.—This popular actress is expected from 
announced to appear at the Broadway Theatre, where she may onl 
She had a parting benefit Jately at the Adelphi, and took -_ 
fulfil a debt of 9 . 


England, and +8 
depend on @ bril- 


liant reception. 
sion to announce that she was coming to the United States to 
tude. This twaddle is about equal to a great singer's “curiosity to see the * 
World.” When shall we have a grain or two vf trath and common sense, © 
place of this unceasing humbug ! a = 
A Frexcw Compasxy 1s New York.—We learn from our spirited veg 
porary, the Courrier des Etats Unis, that M. Kemp is positively nem well, 
first-rate corps of French artists for our entertainment. If done grand ] 
we cannot doubi the success of the enterprise : and we understand that } 


either done well, or not done ai all. 
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1851. 
Notices of New Works. 


anp Critica, DicrionARy OF PAINTERS, ScuLpr- 

were _ Spooner, New York. 1852. Putnam.—This is the 
preter of a very valuable work compiled from the best authorities 
- - and intended to familiarise the public with the lives and pro- 
pe of the most eminent disciples of the Fine Arts, ancient and 
= If the book were altogether original, one might feel disposed | 
agen the author's qualifications for sitting in judgment on such 
: a of celebrities; but it is mainly made up from the copious mate- 
a und in Pilkington, Gould, Strutt, Bryan, and other recognised 


isls fo . 
ao ae and may therefore be considered as reliable. The care and 
a evidenced in this opening part are more remarkable than is 


its literary merit, although the writer is not very well posted up on 
the subject of English Institutions connected with the Fine Arts. The 
poyal Academy does not merit his eulogies, for it is managed by a 
clique, and exercises a very questionable influence over the rising 
talent of the day ; the British Government has not been liberal, but 
exceedingly niggardly in its patronage of Art, although of late years 
jriven into the show of some slight interest therein ; the British Museum 
is open to the public, free of charge, and certainly did not receive in 
1850 the enormous sum of £50,000, through the medium of entrance- 
fees. The grant was voted by Parliament. 

Tur Lapres or THE Covenant. By Rev, James Anderson. New 
york. 1851. Redfield.—By the alias on the title-page of this thick 
duodecimo of nearly five hundred pages, we learn that it contains 
«Memoirs of distinguished Scottish female characters, embracing the 
period of the Covenant and the Persecutions.” Taken together, we 
have in it about as clumsy a title-page as can well be imagined ; but 
the contents of the work must not be judged thereby. Mr. Anderson 
has treated his subject ably, and has set forth in strong light the endu- 
ring faith and courage of the wives and daughters of the Covenanters, 
who have themselves received occasional harsh treatment at the hands 
of Eoglish historians. There is no effort at fine writing or affectation 
of the graces of style. The mode is suitable to the matter—grave and 
simple. The following singular passage, relating to the second mar- 
riage of John Knox, occurs in a note, and is, it will be ebserved, no 
sample of the author’s manner. It is & quotation of his own: we ex- 
inact it for its quaintness’ sake. 


Acurious anecdote connected with Knox's marriage to Lord Ochiltree’s daugh- 
er, is contained in a letter written by Mr. Robert Millar, minister of Paisley, to 
Wodrow, the historian of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, dated Novem- 
ber 15, 1722: and, as it has never before been printed, it may be here inserted : 
“Mr. John Campbell, Minister at Craigie,” says Mr. Millar, “told me this story 
of Mr. Knox’s marriage, so far as I mind it. John Knox, before the light of the 
Reformation broke up, travelled among several honest families in the west of 
Scotland who were converts to the protestant religion; particularly he visited oft 
Stewart, Lord Ochiitree’s family, preaching the gospel privately to those who were 
willing to receive it. The lady and some of the family were converts; her lady- 
ship had a chamber, table, stool, and candlestick, for the prophet, and one night 
about supper, says to him, ‘ Mr. Knox, I think you areat a loss by want of a wife ;’ 
wo which he said, ‘Madam, I think nobody will take such a wanderer as I;’ to 
which she replied, ‘Sir, if that be your objection, I'll make inquiry to find an an- 
swer 'gainst our next meeting.’ The lady accordingly addresse herself to her 
eldest daughter, telling her she might be very happy if she could marry Mr. Knox, 
who would be a great reformer and a credit to the church; but she despised the 
proposal, hoping Tor ladyship wished her better than to marry a poor wanderer 
The lady addressed herself to her second daughter, whu answered as the eldest. 
Then the lady spoke to her third daughter, about nineteen years of age, who very 
frankly said, ‘Madam, I'll be very willing to marry him, but I fear he will not 
tke me ;’ to which the lady replied, ‘If that be all your objection, I'll soon get 

ouan answer,’ Next night, at supper, the lady said to Mr. Knox, ‘Sir, I have 
Oe considering upon a wife to you, and find one very willing.’ To which Knox 
sid,‘ Who is it, madam?’ She answered, ‘ My young daughte- sitting by you at 
uble.’ Then, addressing himself to the oung lady, he said, ‘ My bird, are you 
wiling to marry me?’ She answered, ‘ Yes, sir, only I fear you'll not be willing 
wuke me.’ He said, ‘ My bird, if you be willing to take me, you must take your 

venture of God’s providence, as I do. I go through the country sometimes on my 

foot, with a wallet on my arm, a shirt, a clean band, and a bible in it; you may 
put some things in it for yourself, and if I bid you take the wallet, = must do it, 
and go where I go, and lodge where I lodge.’—‘ Sir,’ says she, ‘ 1’!! do all this.’— 
‘Willyou be a» good as your word ?’—* Yes, I will.’ pon which, the marriage 
ns concluded, and she lived happily with him, and had several children by him. 
She went with him to Geneva, and as he was ascending a hill, as there are many 
near that place, she gotto the top of it before him, and took the wallet on her arm, 
and sitting down, said, ‘Now, goodman, am I not as good as my word ?’ She af- 
terward lived with him when ‘he was minister at Edinburgh. [am told,’’ adds 
Mr. Millar, “ that one of Lady Ochiltree’s daughters, a sister of John Knox's wife, 
was married to"fhomas Millar, of Temple, one of my predecessors, 


Many of our Scottish readers will, we doubt not, make acquaintance 
with “ The Ladies of the Covenant.” We wish Mr. Anderson had called 
them ‘* women.” 

Forest Lire AnD Forest Trees. By John 8S. Springer. New 
York. 1851. Harpers.—An interesting duodecimo, describing in 
simple language, and from personal observation, the most remarkable 
incidents in the lumbering operations carried on amid the forests and 
slong the rivers of New Brunswick and Maine. The occupations of the 
hardy loggers furnish ample matter for story-telling, whether in the 
shape of wild-wood adventure with bears and wolves, or in the less 
hacknied detail of their own peculiar craft. This latter portion will 
well repay perusal, for few of us probably are aware of the difficulties 
and dangers with which the lumbermen have to contend. As aspeci- 
men, we select one, exhibiting a curious scene in ‘‘ river-driving.” 


_ On the falls, and the more difficult portions of the river, sometimes immense 
jams form. In the commencement, some unlucky log swings across the narrow 
chasm, striking some protruding portions of the ledge, and stops fast; others 
come un, and, meeting this obstruction, stick fast also, until thousands upon thou- 
snds form one dense breast-work, against and through which a boiling, leaping 
nver rushes with terrible force. Who that is unaccustomed to such scenes, on 
newing that pile of massive logs, now densely packed, cross-piled, and interwoven 
in every conceivable position in a deep chasm with overhanging cliffs, with a 
‘aighty column of rushing water, which, like the heavy pressure upon an arch, 
confines the whole more closely, would decide otherwise Pes that the mass must 
lay in its present position, either to decay or be moved by some extraordinary 
convulsion, ‘lens of thousands of dollars’ worth lay in this wild and unpromising 
Posit'on, The property involved, together with the exploits of daring and feats of 
skill 1o be performed in breaking that “jam,” invest the whole with a degree of 
interest not common to the ordinary pursuits of life, and but little realized by 
many who are even familiar with the terms lumber and river-driving. In some 
cases many obstructing logs are to be removed singly. Days and weeks sometimes 
are thus expended before the channel is cleared. In other cases a single point 
only is to be touched, and the whole jam is in motion. To hit upon the most vul- 
terable point is the first object; the best means of effecting it next claims atten- 
ton; then the consummation brings into requisition all the physical force, activity, 
and courage of the men, more especially those engaged at the dangerous points. 
From the neighbouring precipice, overhanging the scene of operation, a man is 
Suspended by a rope round his body, and lowered near to the spot where a breach 
sto be made, which is always selected at the lower edge of the jam. The point 
re be treacherous, and yield to a feeble touch, or it may require much strength 
a it. In the latter case, the operator fastens a long rope to a log, the end of 
hry is taken down stream by a portion of the crew, who are to give a long pull 
es ull when allis ready, He then commences prying while they are 
‘ lug. If the jam starts, or any part of it, or if there be even an indication of 
matting, he is drawn suddenly up by those stationed above ; and, in their excite- 
- poke apprehensions for his safety, this is frequently done with such haste as 
in rp hun to bruises and scratches upon the sharp-pointed ledges or bushes 
eway. It may be thought best to cut off the key-log, or that which appears 
the principal barrier. Accordingly, he is let down on to the jam, and as the 
he idk, be operated upon may in some cases be a little removed trom the shore, 
seen walks to the place with the rope attached to his body, or, untying it, 
me af where he can readily grasp it in time to be drawn from his perilous posi 
a, wh fen, where the pressure is direct, a few blows only are given with the 
Viole en the log snaps in an instant with a loud report, followed suddenly by the 
nt motion of the “jam ;” and, ere our bold river-driver is jerked half way to 
while yo the cliff, scores of logs, in wildest confusion, rush beneath his feet, 
which PE ly na in air, above the rushing, tumbling mass. If that rope, on 
some tanne hope bang thus suspeuded, should part, worn by the sharp point 
he os rock, death, certain and quick, wouid be inevitable. 
Moving eng Boise when such a jam breaks, produced by the concussion of 
the ae logs whirled about like mere straws, the crash and breaking of some of 
oar -Peoe Which part apparently as easily as a reed is severed, tegetber with the 


r of F : 
the river-deiee may be heard for miles; and nothing can exceed the enthusiasm ot 


“\citement, vers on such occasions, jumping, hurraing, and yelling with joyous 


We could add many more such extracts ; but content ourselves with 
commending the book to notice. It contains also a score of wood-cuts, 
well enough designed, but with few exceptions villainously engraved. 


TRANSATLANTIC RamBies. Bya Rugbean. London, 1851. G. 
Bell.—A lively 18mo., containing ‘‘a record of twelve months’ trave} 
in the United States, Cuba, and the Brazils.” Without pretence, and 
witbout any claim to extended notice, it is a pleasant little book, ren- 
dered readable by its good humour, its good sense, and its readiness to 
admire what is admirable in foreign institutions, whilst smart enough 
in satirising. Do you wish to know what a Rugbwan is ’—a person 
educated at Rugby, one of the great public schools of England, and 
associated in many minds with the late lamented Dr. Arnold, who pre- 
sided over it. 


Musincs anp Mutrerines or an Invauiv. New York. 1851. 
John S. Taylor.—Here we have what purports to be a diary—a curious 
mélange of grumbling and thought—desultory odds and ends—observa- 
tions on men and manners, not forgetting that world-wide topic—the 
weather. It is just such a volume as a man would write for his own 
amusement, to rid his bosom of “its perilous stuff”—a confessional 
into which he would pour the very secrets of his soul—a book of babble 
and talk. It is not writing, but conversation. No pretension is made 
to style—none more than in free-and-easy, familiar, friendly, off-hand 
letters ; yet there are many felicitous passages scattered up and down 
its pages. Many things worth saying are said well. There may be 
some difference of opinion about its merit, but for our own part we 
must plead guilty to a certain leaning in its favour. We like to see 
men sometimes overstep conventionalities, and say what they have to 
say in a manner that best suits them. Literary dogmas are often a bar 
to an author’s idiosyncrasy ; and we are perhaps too ready to test ad- 
venturers by established standards. Try Shakspeare by the old Greek 
dramatists, with their unity, and totality of tragic interest, and the 
wail of their chorus; and what would become of his majestic propor- 
tions? With due respect for the classics, he is with all his faults, in 
comparison, ‘‘ Hyperion to asatyr.” And so are many whom we might 
name, though they are scouted by cold-blooded, rule-and-compass 
critics. We would not extol deliberate strangeness of style or thought, 
for we believe as a general thing the beaten path of Literature is the 
best one ; but we would allow a man of genius the liberty of choosing 
his own way of writing, if he feels himself necessitated to leave that of 
others. We only insist upon finding something in it. Gold is valu- 
able, though mixed with baser ore.—A sketch here and there in this 
small book, though carelessly written, is life-like and natural, and 
reminds us of the ‘‘ Characters” of Butler, the author of ‘* Hudibras,” 
who was one of the finest and quaintest of prose writers. We have often 
wondered why his ‘‘ Remains” are not reprinted by some enterprising 
publisher: they could scarcely fail to sell. 


Tue History or Mary, QuEEN or Scots.—By F. A. Mignet. Vol. 
II. London. Bentley.—On the 20th ult. a notice of the first volume 
of this work appeared in our columns extracted from the London 4the- 
neum. The following is from the Spectator. 


The subjects of this concluding volume are the imprisonment of Mary 
in England, the discussion of her guilt or innocence before Elizabeth’s 
commissioners, the various treaties and conspiracies of which she was 
the object, her trial and execution, and finally the triumph of Elizabeth 
and the Protestant religion in the destruction of the Armada and the 
pacifying of James. The story of Mary’s long suffering, and the vari- 
ous discussions as to her criminality, are of necessity uniform, wanting 
the variety of action and contrast of fortune that distinguished her 
early career. M. Mignet, however, has imparted considerable interest 
to his story, by a narrative clear, flowing, and complete. His genius, 
indeed, seems better adapted to civil and intellectual topics than to ac- 
tions that partake of a tragic gloom or grandeur. He has the logic to 
perceive the essential points in a charge, a plot, a negociation, or a 
scene of slow and passive ae and the literary art to render them 
distinct and attractive. He is deficient in the poetical imagination 
requisite to the historian who records the gloom and turbulence, the 
mystery and terror of action and passion, that characterize so much of 
Mary’s reign in Scotland. 

The complete fulness of the narrative has an advantage for the reader : 
he has the pith of the later discoveries, and the opinion of the later 
historians, without the labour of reading them, and the trouble of seek- 
ing for them himself. Mignet also distinctly develops two points that 
give elevation or feature to his work. He marks the moral of “ they 
that use the sword shall perish by the sword” ; pointing out how vio- 
lence produces violence, and the bloody deeds of the Scottish nobles 
returned upon themselves. He indicates the key to much that seems 
needlessly harsh in the conduct of Elizabeth and Mary’s enemies gene- 
rally, by bringing out the Romish element. The merely religious fea- 
ture of the position was too obvious to escape notice: every historian 
has touched upon it. To Scotland Mary was only the head of an un- 
popular religion ; for although her release from prison with sufficient 

orce at her back would have involved a total change in the ruling 

powers, that change was dependent on hereditary right, quite irrespec- 
tively of her religion. In England, she was not only a Papist, disliked 
for her creed, and the head of a party of religionists as unpopular as 
herself: she was a claimant of the crown on principles the nation would 
not admit. Her own indiscretion in quartering the arms of England, 
and the arrogant conduct of the Papal Church in denying Elizabeth’s 
right to the crown and stigmatizing her legitimacy, provoked her at the 
very outset. This impotent absurdity was personally offensive to Eliza- 
beth, and equally so to the people; for, independently of the insult to 
their sovereign, it ignored the power of Parliament to regulate the de- 
scent of the crown, and rendered the éonstitution and laws of the realm 
dependent upon the decision of a foreign priest. But though the claim 
itself, unsupported by power, was a mere'offensive theory, it was not 
aes powerless. That body of Romanists who pin their faith on 
the Pope and their priests, were bound as an article of faith to pronounce 
Elizabeth’s illegitimacy, to deny her right to the throne, and to advance 
Mary’s claims to the crown of England. Mary’s weakness and treach- 
ery of character rendered this position one of danger, when the Papal 
See and foreign potentates were ready to take olventege of popular 
superstition and political circumstances to assail England. The con- 
duct of Elizabeth towards Mary was as harsh as it was impolitic: 
whatever she might have been to the Scottish Regency, she would have 
been less dangerous to her as an exile on the Continent than as a priso- 
ner in England. But the danger itself was real, the apprehensions 
were well founded if exaggerated ; and the feelings of Parliament, out- 
—s the hate and fears of Elizabeth, showed the feeling of the na- 
tion. It may be questioned whether the historians of the last century, 
or of our day, could altogether realize this feeling, from the greater 
liberality that seemed to havecome over the Popish Church. We of 1851 
are in a better position. By observing the feeling which a Papal claim, 
in reality futile however insolent and arrogant, produced upon the pub- 
lic mind of England, we can put ourselves in @ position to apprenend 
the anger that animated men when the Papacy was a power, when Spain 
was aiming at universal monarchy, when the fires of Smithfield 
had scarcely been extinguished, and the dagger of the assassin fre- 
quently ended the life of a prince whom Popish priests denounced. 

In considering the work of M. Mignet, we have jndged it as if origi- 
nally designed for England; whereas it was written for a Continental 
public, to whom things with which we are familiar were perhaps in a 
great measure new. The book, however, is so well planned, and the 
scale of treatment so judicious, that the reader feels the necessity of 
whatever is inserted, without reference to the class of public addressed. 
The foreign origin of the book is chiefly shown in the greater attention 
given to Continental affairs and their connexion with the general sub- 
ject. The invasion of the country by Spanish troops was an essential 
point in the various conspiracies against Elizabeth ; and the opinion of 
Alva on the subject of the invasion of England, even when the opera- 
tion was to be supported by a rising, may have some interest now. 

“ In order to determine Philip TI. to make an armed descent upon the kingdom 
of England, it was necessary to promise him powerful assistance, and to assure 
him that the Duke of Norfolk would embrace Catholicism and revolt against 
Elizabeth. The slow and circumspect King of Spain had hitherto been deterred 
from engaging in the enterprise by representations of the risk by which it would 








be attended. The Duke of Alva had for more than a year maintained that the 


_——_—__-——— 


invasion of Bagland wes beest by the greatest didiioukice ; thes is weald Be attend - 


by coomen suuaaeey ae would meet with the ition of both France 
and Germany, the which would interfere from political jeak 
second from interest ; and that it was te be feared that 


tries would either excite a new insurrection in the Spanish 
seize upon them as soon as he withdrew his troops. These reasens had their 
force ; and Philip 11, was struck by them.” 

Fuller light is thrown upon the conspiracy of Norfolk by the Spanish 
archives to which M. Mignet has had access. Ridolfi, the Florentine 
banker and travelling — for the conspirators, did not make much 
impression upon Alva. The General termed the conspirator a great 
chatterbox (parlanchin) ; and though Mignet says he eventually gave 
his approval to the scheme, it was with a large saving clause—* that 
the plan of the Queen of Scotland and the Duke of Norfolk, if it could 
be pruperly carried out, would be the best method of remedying the 
evil.” This plan involved the assassination of Elizabeth ; and here we 
have the Council of Spain coolly deliberating upon that atrocious 
proposal. 

“ On the 7th July, Ridolfi was questioned at the Escurial, regarding the enter- 
prise which he ned conus to propose, by the Duke of Feria, fr Pati Il. had 
deputed to hear his statements. His answers were written down in the handwri- 
ting of Zayas, the Secretary of State. It was proposed to. murder Queen Eliza- 
beth. Hidolfi said that the blow would not be struck at L because that 
city was the stronghold of heresy, but while she was travelling; and that a person 
nained James Graff had undertaken the office. On the same day, the Council of 
State commenced its deliberations upon the proposed agsassivation of Elizabeth 
and conquest of E The subject of the diseussion was, w behoved 


the Kin ftes wich dhe quam gy te einen yoann 
ngland,’ in order to prevent her from marrying the Duke j utting 
to po the Queen of Scotland ; wieder Ge low should be en while she 


was travelling, or, which would be easier still, when she was at the country-house 
of one of the conspirators, who had surrounded her, with persons on whom they 


could depend ; whether they ought not to be assisted in case they carried out 
their intentions, which they not do without the orders of the Catholic King. 
The Councillors of State severally gave their opinion, which were co’ to 
writing, and have been preserved to this day. The Duke of Feria spoke first. 
‘Under circumstances,’ he said ‘the affair ie em bat the Cath- 
colic King must not it, The Queen of Scotland is the heir to the 
realm of England, and she will rightly discharge the duties of and friend- 
ship towards us. If we allow her to be erechell entail destruction on all those 
who are devoted to her. The proximity of the Duke of Alva ; facilitates 


the matter, and not an instant must be lost if we intend to engage in the enter- 
prise.’ Don Hernando de Toledo, Grand Prior of Castile, w aw next, said 
that Ciapino Vitelli was the proper man to accomplish the und: ing under the 
direction of the Duke of Alva; and that, in Vitelli’s opiniow, the months of Septem- 
ber and October were favourable for the execution of such a plan. Ruy Gomez 
de Silva, Prince of Eboli, thought that a letter should at once be written to the 
Duke of Alva ; that he might obtain the funds ‘for the enterprise. Doc- 
tor Martin Velasco was less inclined than his colleagues to engage in the attempt. 
He said that it was supposed that the Queen would be captured, and that her 
death would end the matter ; but it was to be feared that communications made to 
powerful persons might be dangerous; that it was better to urge them to action, 
without giving any pledge to Ridolfi; not to write to them, but to send them mo- 
ney, and to promise indirectly that they should receive further assistance at the 
proper time. The Inquisitor-General, the Cardinal-Archbi of Seville, main- 
tained that the Duke of Alva possessed all the means for securing the success of 
such an enterprise, and that, with a view to its execution, the sam of two hundred 
thousand crowns should be placed in his hands, with an intimation that he should 
proceed in conformity with the declaration made by the Pope in his bull. The 
Cardinal added, that Ciapino Vitelli had offered to ge in person, with a dozen or 
fifteen resolute men, to seize the Queen of England in one of her pleasure- 
houses; and that he would present himself before her under the pretext of de- 
manding justice. 

“The Duke of Feria opposed the idea suggested by the Inquisitor-General, 

that they should act in England in the Poep’s name; and maintained that they 
should found their intervention on the claims of the Queen of Scoitand to the suc- 
cession to the crown of that kingdom. He did not, moreover, think it would be 
easy for a dozen men to capture Queen Elizabeth: and in this opinion he was 
supported by the Grand Prior of Castile; who further declared, that a conquest 
by armed force presented the greatest possible diniculties, and that the Duke of 
Alva bad not means to undertake it. As for Ruy Gomez, with his usual address, 
he threw the execution and the responsibility of tue enterprise upon the Duke of 
Alva; saying that he thought it very arduous, although the Pope’s Nuncio repre- 
sented it as very easy to the Catholic King. : 
_ “Philip IL. replied to the Muncio, that he would willingly undertake it ; but that 
it must be carried out with so much promptit with sach powerful 
resources, that neighbouring princes would not have time to interfere. He 
insinuated that the Pope should supply the money which would’be required.” 

The execution of Mary Queen of Scots was a great event. It was net 
only striking in itself, for the dignity, the beauty, and the misfortunes 
of the victim; it was a turning point in history. When the axe fell 
upon her neck, it dealt a blow to regal authority ag upheld by the 
Church and the opinion of the middle ages. Princes before been 
overthrown by violence and slain by vielence, but Mary had been de- 
posed by her own subjects with a sort of form of law ; she was after- 
wards accused by those sub before the subjects of another 





soverign ; she was finally tried for her life before subjects, and execu- 

ted, less by royal than popular will, for Elizabeth would never have 

dared the deed but that the national wish outran her. The scene of 

the execution is well narrated by M. Mignet: the details, which in 

some cases overwhelm the interest, in this case add to it. 
* - * = — * 

The conclusion to which M. Mignet has come as to the guilt of Mary 
does not differ from that of her sternest enemy; but he gives promi- 
nence to her difficulties and excuses, and while he marks her crimes 
and her faults he exhibits a sympathy with her misfortunes. 





Hine Arts. 


Tue American Art-Unton.—Both rooms of this establishment 
are now open, and as the season advances, the walls become more 
thickly studded with pictures, and the floors with loungers. It is about 
time to take a stroll there. And those who are familiar with New 
York exhibitions will find not a few acquaintances hanging up before 
their eyes; for it seems that the Art-Union has got together for its 
approaching distribution many of the most admired works, introduced 
to public notice by the National Academy of Design. Those of them 
which we shall enumerate have already at various periods been com- 
mented upon in this journal, particularly on the 19th of April last ; 
nor shall we repeat ourselves in hailing their re-appearance. Amongst 
them are No. 26, The News-Boy, by F. R. Spencer.—No. 29, The Hu- 
guenots going to Worship in Charleston Harbour, by Rossiter.—No. 34, 
Children in the Wood, by Peele.—No. 136, The Cavalier, by Elliott.— 
No. 205, “Why should a young lassie wed wi’ an auld'man ?” by Ed- 
monds.—No. 239, The Ideal; Moral, Intellectuab, and Physical Types 
of Beauty, by Rossiter. —No. 245, The Indian Rendezvous, by Kensett. 
—No. 259, An Aztec Princess, by Hicks.—No. 261, Eagle Cliff, by 
Cropsey.—No. 264, The Deluge, by Church.—No: 268, Murray’s De- 
fence of Toleration, by Rothermel.—No. 639, Table Rock, part of the 
Horse Shoe Fall, by H. Muller.—No. 645, Landscape, by Kensett. 

Let us rather dwell for a moment on a few of the works, with which 
our readers have not hitherto been familiarised. And—to begin with 
the beginning—take No. 1, and examine it. It is Woodville’s “Game 
of Chess,” a clever bit of painting, with not much grace, but consider- 
able character. The old Cavalier standing before the fire, and gifted 
with an infinity of corporeal presence, deserves to, be studied well. — 
Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer, the contributor of * Hamlet and Ophelia” is a 
capable artist, and few of her pictures are destitute of merit; but her 
models must surely be taken from a poor school. Else, how could she 
give us such a vulgarised portraiture of ‘* the expectancy and rose of 
the fair state’? Where can “the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form” be discerned, in the common figure and coarse hea@of her Prince. 
of Denmark? Some portions of the picture'are, nevertheless, well 
handled. —No. 11, ‘‘ The Peasants of the Rhine,” by E.. Johnson, has a. 
charming group of & peasant-woman and child, well-conceived, well- 
drawn, and well-coloured.—-No. 31, by M. Lewis, is & rough, unfin- 
ished, but good sketch of a prairie scene, with Indians and buffaloes. — 
No. 55, a small landscape composition by J. R. Waterston, ig pleasing, 
and very English in its air and style.—No. 83, * Comvent near Ruder- 
heim on the Rhine,” by J. F. Runge, might be profitably studied by 
many artists. The foliage is admirably treated.—No. 95, « Rabbit 
Hunting,” by T. H. Hinckley, is painted with extreme care and elabor- 
ately finished in some parts.—No. 13%, @ little bit of a road scene by 





Hicks, is a mere study for effect, but exhibite the massive style which. 
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he has adopted, and in which we find much to admire. The Managers 
deserve credit for buying such throwings-off as this from able hands, 
for their prizes of moderate value, in place of a too liberal patronage 
of the more alluring tea-tray prettinesses, so often seen in shop-win- 
dows.—There is something attractive in No. 192, by G. Curtis. The 
subject is the Tomb of Mary, Queen of Scots, in Westminster Abbey.— 
No. 204, “* Pack,” a small picture by A. Rutherford, is worth the 
stoop which an examination of it requires.—Mrs. Spencer’s “ Jolly 
Washerwoman,” No. 222, cannot be passed by, especially if the reader 
can appreciate remarkably close imitation of inanimate objects, and 
can enjoy an honest laugh. The good soul (we mean Mrs. Soapsuds at 
her tub) does so evidently relish a joke, that the fun is really catching. 
At the same time, whilst a large amount of a certain sort of praise is 
cheerfully awarded in this case, we would remind the clever lady. 
artist that the great Datch painters of the very homeliest scenes con- 
trived to elevate them by their tone and treatment. The mind, in 
looking at their master-pieces, turns naturally to the av¢ and not to 
the subject Is not the ~everse of this the case here /—‘‘ Echo Lake,” 
by 8. R. Gifford, No. 248, with its banks of heavy mist stealing up the 
mountain side, is small but decidedly truthful. 

Mr. Leutze’s name is so prominent just now, and the public looks 
with such pleasurable anticipation to his forthcoming great picture of 
Washington crossing the Delaware, that two of his contributions to the 
Art-Union will attract notice. The more important of the two is No. 
269, ** The Amazon and her children.” It is nearly of life-size, and 
represents a young and handsome woman lying on the ground, with her 
spear and shield beside her, whilst two children, a boy and girl, are 
wrestling at her knee. The subject is a fine one, and it is finely treated ; 
the drawing is excellent ; the colouring good, flesh tints especially ; but 
it is defective as a whole, since the three heads are all devoid of ex- 
pression. No one can look, without seeing the master’s hand; but the 
master’s hand has been weary or careless, just when it should have put 
the finishing touch. If we remember rightly, this inequality is not 
uncommon in Leutze’s works. It is further observable in No. 662, a 
landscape, wherein the combined effect of moonlight and dying day- 
light is beautifully rendered in the background of a mountainous scene, 
whilst the figures and foreground are very commonplace indeed. 

We mast be brief in our notice of a few more of the pick of the rooms. 
No. 602, ‘Tourn Mountain, Rockland County,” by Cropsey, is the best 
picture which we have seen from his easel. Others may equal it in 
their better parts, but this is more free from his faults.—No. 611, by 
Kellogg, is a sweet landscape of oval form.—No. 612, by Hamilton, is 
a fine bit of marine painting, albeit we somewhat mistrust the size of 
the waves in proportion to the size of the picture. The distant ship- 
ping are beautifully tinted in.—No. 665, ‘Columbus demonstrating 
the rotundity of the Earth,” by Schwartze, deserves high praise. 
Small, and sketchy, it is fullof talent. There is merit also in No. 618, 
‘* Looking-out,” from the same skilful hand.—Mr. Oddie shows several 
mountainous views or compositions. His distant effects are rarely 
equalled, and if his foregrounds were as closely copied from Nature, he 
would be at the top of his profession.—All through Mr. Bingham’s 
boatmen, and rustics, and cattle, we trace a strong family likeness. 
They have, one and all, the same Daguerreotypean aspect, just as if 
they had really been “taken” by that process, and were cognizant of 
it.—Mr. Glass exhibits several equestrian pictures, some of which are 
ambitious ; bat we do not find him improved since we last noticed him. 
There is an evident hurry in what he does. His ‘‘ Cromwell and Fair- 
fax receiving prisoners” is ably conceived; and merited better execu- 
tion.—Secattered round the room are many small water-colour draw- 
ings by J. Helff. Some of them are spirited, as are also two or three 
by Mr. Wengler.—Mr. J. B. Wandesforde exhibits two in the same 
style—one of them, a Waterfall, is an excellent specimen of this branch 
of art, so little known in this country. 

We have only to notice three more subjects, neither named nor num- 
bered in the catalogue. The first is ‘‘ New England Scenery” by F. 
E. Church, on which we congratulate him, as a marked advance on 
previous efforts. It is more poetical, and savours more of Italy than 
many rival pictures which profess to illustrate that land of art; and 
without dwelling on its happy atmosphere and many beauties, we com- 
mend it to the reader’s admiration, notwithstanding its curious and 
questionable piled-up heaps of clouds.—‘‘ The Holy Family,” by Mr. 
Page, with its obvious avoidance of the glare and glitter of modern 
styles, will also attract the eye. It were to be wished that, in a 
praiseworthy effort to go back to the old masters, the artist had caught 
something of their religious feeling. We cannot detect the faintest 
glimmer of it here. Common, every-day faces have the Mother, and 
Child, and Joseph. There is great spirit and undoubted life in the 
Infant Saviour’s head; but the flesh, and still more so that of the in- 
fant St. John, is leathery.—A small oval picture representing, we 
presume, Don Juan when the Duchess of Fitzfulke plays ghost to him, 
is a very different affair. The subject may be called theatrical or 
flashy ; but for nicety of drawing and excellence of colouring we place 
it very high on the list.—Mr. Ranney’s “‘ Marion and his men crossing 
the Pee Dee” is removed from the walls; but we are happy to add that 
it is in the engraver’s hands. It shows an immense step forward on 
the part of this promising artist, being well imagined, brimfull of local 
and personal characteristics, all harmonising with the general eiiect. 
It almost equals Bryant’s fine song which commemorates the deeds of 
Marion and his band. 

As a whole, the Managers so far have made their selections with 
judgment, and we are glad to hear that a fine prospect is before them. 








THE SAGUENAY RIVER. 


The following graphic description of the above-named interesting lo 
cality is from the pen of Mr. C. A. Dana, one of the editors of the 
N.Y. Tribune. _ He dates the letter, from which it is extracted, on the 
27th August, at the small settlement of Cacouna, opposite the mouth 
of the Saguenay. Whilst our able contemporary shows us himself 
what the pen can do in the way of illustrating the sublime in scenery, 
we cannot quite agree with him in denying the same ability to the 
pencil. In both cases, however, grandeur is a stumbling block to the 
common herd. 


About 2 o’clock this morning we were wakened by the hiss of steam, 
and soon after heard the creak of the windlass getting up the anchor ; 
and by 3, the Rowland Hill was on her way over the Be. Seorenee. 

The distance across, from Cacouna, is some thirty miles; it was fairly 
daylight when we passed the dangerous shoals of Isle Rousse in the 
St. Lawrence, just above the entrance of the Saguenay; and the sun 
had just flashed over the hills as we touched it at a charming little 

lace, called Lasalou, or Tadousac, just within the mouth. This is the 

st post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which formerly had an entire 
monopoly of the river, and kept a fort here to prevent vessels from en- 
tering it; they yet monopolize the fur trade and salmon fisheries, 
which, though less considerable than formerly, still possess a value 
and their posts extend along the river far up into the interior, all of 
which is wilderness, with some exceptions that are trifliag compared 
with the s of the country. 

Lasalou lies ‘im @ green dell among the ragged and barren hills 
broken for the of the river. It is completely sheltered 
except towards the south. [ts half dozen cottages, placed as conveni- 
ence, not regularity, has dictated, look down the slope with a coquet- 


draws toward the wharf, three or four girls in light dresses and with 
the broad brimmed straw hats, that in Canada fill the place of both 
parasol and bonnet, come like nymphs tripping across the dewy sward 
to welcome some friend expected among our passengers. A more deli- 
cious scene could not be imagined, and some of our younger comrades 
behold it as if they would gladly end their travels there, nor seek to 
explore further the wonders of the Saguenay. For a moment we all 
feel the attraction: shall we debark here and try the experiment of a 
life which shines so tempting in its setting of granite and pine forests ? 

But the Rowland Hil, as if afraid of such seductions, scarcely 
pauses ; in a twinkling the passengers are landed ; we glide past a jut- 
ting promontory und the lovely village is seen no more. We are in the 
silence and solitude of the Saguenay. 

I know no art of language to paint the primeval wildness and large- 
ness of this river and all that pertains to it. It rolls to day utterly 
new and lonely as when its bed was first torn out, the mountains that 
are its shores hurled asunder, and its black and mysterious waters 

oured through the rift. Of rock are its sides and of rock its bottom. 

o ship can find holding-ground there, were her cables long enough tu 
sound the depths. No habitation has a place upon the craggy and pre- 
cipitous shores. In ascending or descending you see no signs uf human 
life except some Indian in his stealthy canoe hunting for seals, or pad- 
diing down to Lasalou with his last night’s cargo of salmon. Or at 
long intervals you pass a cove where some creek empties and where a 
saw mill has tom set up to convert the forest into boards and tim- 
ber. There possibly you may see a ship waiting for her lading. But 
for these you must suppose yourself and your companions the first ad- 
venturers in a region without parallel. You listen but hear no sound 
save the struggle of the engine and the plashing of the wheels, and even 
they are absorbed and lost in the insatiable vastness. Not a bird, 
wakened by the sunrise, cuts the clear air; you watch the shore with 
impatience, but not a beast is seen crawling down the cliffs to slake his 
morning thirst. Even the trees that cling to the sides and summiis of 
the mountains, are blasted by fire or dead from exhaustion of the 
scanty soil, as if a curse had been laid upon the locality, where Man 
is forever an exile and stranger, never a conqueror and inhabitant. 
The countless ranges of hills that lie back of the river he can plunder 
of their woods, but must then leave them to deeper loneliness. The 
ships that occasionlly ascend the stream during the brief season of navi- 
gation, will come no more after the forests are removed ; and then save 
the visits of summer curiosity from distant cities, the Saguenay and its 
territories will be abandoned to the wandering savage and outlying 
hunter—if indeed, their race be not also extinguished. Such a destiny 
befits this monotonous magnificence of power and barrenness ; it is in 
keeping with the mystery and grandeur that here are native. The 
Saguenay is alone in Nature. Other rivers whose names are stored in 
our remembrance, have a relationship with Man which makes them 
dear and admirable. Human achievements, and traditions, and the 
miracles of Art, lend them fame and beauty, and irradiate their shores 
with a lustre that touches every heart, We recall them as flowing 
amid fields and vineyards, as reflecting the loveliness of gardens and 
of homes; towns rise there, and their waters are our highways. Not 
such is the Saguenay. For the imagination it has no romance, for the 
eye no charm save that of mystery and awe, It is grand like the Alps, 
but unlike them itis living. At first, as you stem its rapid current 
and pass betwixt its inwalling crags, your fancy dreams of valleys and 
habitable plains beyond, to which this is the gateway, and which will 
bloom all the fairer because of the stern and forbidding entrance. But 
vainly the wearied voyager watches for glimpses of that better country. 
Still the same panorama of cliff and mountuin is unfolded before the 
oppressed and bewildered vision; still the same sombre flood tempts 
you to plunge and learn its profoundest secret. You ask eagerly, 
and are told by the old hunters and !umbermen, that back of the 
river for leagues and leagues on each side, are only other hills like 
these you see on either shore, and those you saw yesterday in descend- 
ing the St. Lawrence. They can never be inhabited or civilized.— 
And thus, at last, you understand the Saguenay, and feel how perfect- 
ly it defies and disdains human association. It will have no compan- 
ions, save its mountains, indomitable and solitary as itself; it is as 
if Nature, aaheting Man, and preserving in her maturer life the 
traces and results of youthful turbulence and passion, kept here the 
mementoes of that epoch when the creative forces raged in awful con- 
vulsion, and the now solid surface was heaved and tossed by the fiery 
fermentation within. To this day volcanic energies haunt the region ; 
about Cape Torment, on the St. Lawrence, earthquakes are freguent, 
and islands are pointed out which once were hilis on the mainland, 
aod have been thrown into the river within the date of popdlar tra- 

itiun. 

They tell us the Saguenay is no where less than a mile wide, and that 
for the greater part of the distance its breadth is three or four miles. 
It was hardly possible to believe it. Only when the boat came so near 
the rocks, that we thought almost to touch them, and yet perceived 
ourselves a stone’s throw off, did we apprehend the illusion that the 
lucidity of the air and the lofty, overshadowing shores had put upon 
the eye. Oneither hand the river is bounded by granite hills, varying 
from eight hundred to two thousand feet in height. Fantastic and ir- 
regular in shape, now towering in perpendicular crags, now rounded 
off in steep cones covered with scattered pines and cedars, they shut in 
the river, with no interruption except where they open to admit the 
waters of some impetuous mountain stream. Such little inlets alone 
break the continuity of these majestic walls to which our Palisades are 
child’s-play. At their mouths the spring torrents have formed a hold- 
ing ground on the rocky bottom, where vessels may find anchorage, and 
around the saw-mill or the lumberuen’s cabins, a patch of turf or of 
grain, refreshes the eye with its verdure. You perceive these nooks 
only as you are passing them; a furlong above or below and the closed 
barrier again stretches impenetrable, and the demon of the river has 
you at his mercy as before. The depth of the water is very great,— 
tuey-say from five to seventeen hundred feet, Itis black from its pro- 
fundity, and when dashed into foam by the steamer’s paddles becomes 
a beautiful amber. No other river appears so old as this. Though it 
is called a tributary of the St. Lawrence it is very much deeper; at its 
mouth the difference is said to be seven hundred feet; a line of forty 
fathoms sounds the St. Lawrence, and one of a hundred and sixty the 
Saguenay. Thus the tributary is the superior of the two, and of its 
store of waters ever withholds the greater part. The tide rises and 
falls there near thirty feet, but the flood at the mouth,—which is nar- 
rower than the stream above,—serves only as a dam to roll back the 
outpouring mass, and thus all the tides of the Saguenay are its own. 

The first seusation after you come around the rocks that shelter Las- 
alou and feel yourself indeed afloat on the Saguenay, is surprise 
deepening into awe as the features of the scene are apprehended by the 
mind. It is not the awe you have before the omnipotence of Niagara, 
nor the soaring sublime of feelings with which eye and imagination 
climb far up shivery glaciers. Here the impression is gradual ; it gath- 
ers, working upon sense and thought together, till at last it comes upon 
you like a storm, to pass away and leave you weary and indifferent 
when it is exhausted. To Niagara you desire always to return, you 
never out-grow its facinations; but the Saguenay, once printed upon 
the memory, you would not care to behold again, save perchance as 
guide to a friend, or if still young enough, you may dream of returning 
some day with your bride. For a bridal tour, or its opposite, a jour- 
ney to neutralize and eradicate sorrow, the earth has no fitter place; 
this utter savageness is solitude for lovers; this grandeur and desola- 
tion of Nature will chime in and allay the bitterness of grief. 

There is little variety here, or indeed there is none at all. Each 
bend in the river only repeats the crags, and headlands, and wide sweep 
of water that you just left behind; only here and there the hills rise 
into vaster and wilder proportions, though still the same in kind. The 
Tete du Boule, a gray island whose rocks tower from the center of the 
stream, is a land-mark for voyagers; so are the twin promontories 
whose names, Eternity and Trinity, record the astonishment of the 
early explorers as they rowed in the shadow of their gigantic battle- 
ments. These two rocks, or rather mountains, stand near together 
upon the western shore the highest is two thousand one hundred feet 
from the surface of the water ; they are nearly perpendicular, though 
one of them—I think it is Eternity—after rising a thousand feet or 
more, projects slightly forward its jagged summit, as if, at some expec- 
ted signal, to plunge down and fill the chasm. The boat went very 
near-—almost everywhere on the river the depth is the same on the 
sides as in the centre,—so that the curious might gaze straight up along 
the face of the precipice. Of course such a stare sky-ward can give no 
idea of the magnitude, or the effect of these antediluvian monuments. 
If you wish really to see them, take a canoe a mile or two up the river, 
aad float slowly down ; you will breathe freer when they are passed. 

I heard of no legends connected with these or any other of the pin- 
nacles in whose company we havespent the day. There may have been 
such told by Indians or voyages over their camp fires, but I can scarce 





tish picturesqueness, and, as if to complete the picture, as our boat 


believe it. Such wierdness of Nature must stifle fancy, or at least 





array it in supernetural and inhuman gloom. If t i 

er’s biveuac was ever varied with the aioe of Trinktpeet eet, bent 
sure they were told with a shudder; the Saguenay must have ~ the 
Indian Pyriphlegethon, the stream encircling heli. _— 

There is nothing that can be called picturesque on the river. I heard 
of artists there making studies; no doubt such may be made with aon 
as in a school of nature different from all others. But if wise. th “ 
will keep their studies to themselves, and never use them in plover. 
making. Art can find here much to learn, but little to reproduce. 

- , ‘ e. 
Pictures need a human interest; no landscape is agreeable or Satis 
factory that neither has nor suggests the presence of Man. Ho . 
worthless are canvas representations of Niagara and what person at 
sense would think to paint a chain of icy AJpine heights, except as mer 
practice in the manipulation of forms and colors? Such pictures ma be 
convenient for those who have not beheld Niagara or the Alps, but ther 
do not appeal to our sympathies. We look atthem as at a piece at 
skillful workmanship, like a nice shoe or a handsomely stitched waist- 
coat. The Saguenay is of the same age and lineage as the Alps and 
Niagara, and so is not a fit subject for pigments and pencils, It is to 
be seen in its own proportions and with its own environment, or it is 
not seen at all. Who would care for a miniature gallery of the Titans > 
The more faithful the likeness the greater the failure. , 
We have had a brilliant day for our excursion, but sharp as Novem. 
ber, and with a piercing wind rushing down the deep gorge, and blow- 
ing at right angles with the sea breeze of the St. lin Even 
with overcoats tightly buttoned, the deck was not tolerable, and only 
two or three old stagers maintained there a double quick promenade in 
_— of the bitter cold. At Ha-Ha Bay, some seventy miles up, where 
the mountains retreat to give place toa strip of lowland, the climate 
seemed toameliorate. There are crops of wheat upon the slopes, still 
awe and with little chance of ripening Some three or four 

undred Be ay are settled there, supported bythe lumber trade; 
and indeed they told me that on the entire river five thousand get 
their living by it, and by hunting and fishing. I think there are 
in all sixteen saw-mills in the various localities, and of these, [ 
believe, all except that at Chicoutimi, the head of navigation, belong 
to one proprietor, Mr. Price, of Quebec, who is said to employ two 
thousand men. If all the lumber produced be as good as that I saw 
to-day, it is easy to credit that it brings a higher price at London than 
any other. The business has not always paid, however. Those who 
first set up the mills and made the little clearings around them, men 
generally of limited means, have all failed. Mr. Price was largely 
their ereditor having furnished them the capital and supplies to com- 
mence with, and naturally came into possession of their establishments. 
The operation was a shrewd one The workmen in the mills are sturdy 
fellows, and like the peasantry of the lower St. Lawrence, differ from 
those up-country habitants we are familiar with, in being meu of large 
and muscular frame, and of heavy features. 
We went no further than Ha-Ha Bay, where a few passengers were 
landed for the remoter interior,—one of them a priest engaged in a diffi- 
cult and doubtful attempt to found a colony on Lake St. John, fifty odd 
miles further to the North; from this lake the Saguenay takes its rise. 
It is said that there is some good land around it, but the colony does 
not get on well with the difficult and expensive work of clearing and 
building. However, the Father, a man of capital qualities, with French 
gaiety enough to support the most desperate enterprise, bade us a 
smiling farewell and set off for his journey through the woods. We 
staid a half hour looking about the village, till we were called to go 
a board. Then the steamer was put about, and with wind and current 
to favour, hastened downthe river. Just before sunset we stopped 
again at Lasalou, and ere night fall were once more at anchor on the 
Southera shore of the St. Lawrence. To-morrow we take in a host of 
passengers who had been spending the summer at Cacouna, and by 
night shall be at Quebec. I can wish others who hereafter make the 
excursion to the Saguenay, no better fortune than ours upon the Row- 
land Hill, with the courteous attentions and inexhaustible good humour 
of Capt. Jeans. An old traveller can prize the fortune of falling into 
hands so gentlemanly and hospitable, and for the sake of the public, I 
hope he may not soon quit a route where he has made himself so po- 
pular. ‘ 

The Saguenay has become a regular resort for Summer tourists. To 
see it requires three days’ absence from Quebec. If these hasty and 
uncompacted notes shall continue to excite the attention of the public 
to one of the great natural wonders of the continent, the purpose of 
the writer will be accomplished. 





THE COURSE PROBABLY TAKEN BY SIR JrPRANKLIN. 


The following letter from Dr. Kane, the Surgeon in charge of the 
American Arctic Expedition, is reeommended to the reader’s close at- 
tention. Comments are unnecessary. 


Rensselaer, near Philadelphia, } 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1851. § 

My Dear Sir: You ask me whether I have changed the views I ex- 
pressed to you when we parted in May of last year as to the fate and 
actual position of Sir John Franklin’s party, and you remind me that 
I then thought the northward passage, by Wellington Channel, as the 
one which they had most probably taken. . 

I have seen nothing since to change this opinion, but many things to 
confirm it. You know that Sir John’s instructions gave him the alter- 
native of this course, after making a decided effort to proceed to the 
southward and westward from the neighbourhood of Cape Walker, and 
[ need not renew to you the arguments that have demonstrated his 
purpose to avail himself of this discretion. . 

Now our own observation, as well as all the information which we 
have derived from other sources, makes it seem an almost unvarying 
fact, that the ice holds much longer in those parts of the Sound which 
are to the west and south of Wellington Channel than in the Channel 
itself. I should think it quite safe to say that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the navigation, though obstructed and difficult, would be prac- 
ticable some weeks earlier by the northern than the western route. It 
seemed to me, too, very nearly demonstrable from ascertained facts 
that the earlier /eads occur on the eastern side of Wellington Channel. 
The currents from the Pole toward the Equator are modified, of course, 
by the rotary movement of the earth, and our own experience during 
our long drift down the western shore of Baffin’s Bay confirmed the 
representations of all the whalers we met, that in the first months of 
the season the greater masses of polar ice track their way along the 
western coasts, leaving the eastern comparatively free. 

The position of Franklin’s party in the winter of 1845-6 has now on 
definitively ascertained. It was in the Cove between Cape Riley an 
the so-called Beechey Island, which is, in fact, a peninsula forming we 
South-eastern Cape of Wellington Channel. His encampment occupi¢ 
the narrow strip of low land between Lancaster Sound and this “— 
nel, and commanded a full view of the ice-clad waters of both. = 
traces of his parties continued northward/y. We even discovered t < 
unmistakable marks of sledges extending toward the north. = 
were, in one place, well defined on the shingle limestone, and, fart “ 
on, in the hardened snow of former years. There can be no doubt, 
then, either that Sir John did in fact proceed north from his first a 
tering ground, or that, at least, he made observations in that directio 
to a considerable, and we do not know how great a distance. ne 

So much for deduction from the immediate results of your papectnet. 
jointly with the British exploring parties ;—I say jointly, for ve i 
aware that all moved together, and that the discoveries at au Re . 
Cape Riley were made at the same time by gentlemen of both —_ 4 

Whether Sir John Franklin had penetrated to the southwar = 
westward before making harbor at this point is a question of — re 

ortance, We know that he wintered near the Great Channel}, 
trom what all the world knows of the character of Sir John it 1s “— 
the slightest degree probable that he would rest at Beechey after the 
ice had opened along the eastern shores of Wellington Inlet, 4 ae 
mere hope of being able to penetrate to south and west at — othe 

period. If the ice did become detached he would avail himself 0 ae 
earliest leads evenif he was resolved to return on his track when : 
season should be more advanced, in order then to push his way oe 
Cape Walker. He certainly did leave his quarters early in eh os 
there are some marks which might support the idea that he did 80 
somewhat hasti/y, as if availing himself of aa unexpected een. = 
there are no traces of him in the direction of Cape Walker, as t nthe i8- 
none of later date than 1845-6 in the neighbourhood of eye ~ rt 
ference seems to me irresistible that he passed northward by Welling 
Channel, and that he did not return. as 

He might be able to do so without having encountered any ayo 
cident. We were ourselves, as you know, caught nearly ars days 
Franklin’s first sojourn, and born northward in the ice yoda ; 
directly against the theoretical curreats, and with great resort. west 
saw at this time high and dome-like ranges of land trending nor’ 
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ee ee a a 
ead of us, in the latitude of 76°, at least, and probably much 
vardly othe axis of Polar drift must then be more or less from the 
orth-west, and must have its seats of greatest ice accumulation along 
the northern coast of what we call Cornwallis’s Island. Into the region 
north and west of this, which for aught we know may be open always, 
and which must be open sometimes, as we know, & continuance of our 
dcift for @ few days longer would have carried the American squadron ; 
oad it is not difficult to imagine that sir John, if caught in the ice of 
Wellington Channel, may have been impelled by like cause in the 
game direction ; as certainly if he was not so caught he would follow 
the open water I should say he is now to be sought for north and 
west of Cornwallis’s Island. ; ‘ - 

‘As to the chance of the destruction of his party by the casualties of 
arty after something more than the usual 
share of them, is the only fact that I can add to what we knew when 
weset out. The hazards from cold and privation of food may be almost 
looked upon as subordinate. The snow-hut, the fire and light from the 
moss-lamp fed with blubber, the seal, the narwhal, the white whale, 
and occasionally abundant stores of migratory birds, would sustain vi- 
gorous life. The scurvy, the worst visitation of explorers deprived of 

rmanent quarters, is more rare in the depths of a Polar Winter than 
in the milder weather of the moist Summer ; and our two little vessels 
encountered both seasons without losing a man. % 

My impressions are, I think, een | definite as to the manner In 
which such an expedition should proceed with reference to its great 
object, but I will not inflict on you a longer letter upon topics which it 
has not been within my official — to consider, and on which my 
friends, the officers with whom I have associated, are better qualified to 
decide than myself. I am, dear sir, very truly, your's 

E. K. Kane, 
P. A. Surgeon U. 8. Navy. 


ice, the return of our own 


Henry Grinnell, Esq., New York. 





Sorry Comrort ror Tea Drinkxers.—The last investigations of 
the Lancet with regard to the adulteration of articles of consumption 
have been directed to tea. As far as our own dealers are concerned, 
the results obtained are not unsatisfactory, but the extent of deception 
practised in China is beyond what most persons will be prepared te 
learn. The Chinese themselves not only use a vast number of injurious 
materials, but also other leavee than those of the tea plant—a system 
which has increased since the trade was thrown open and the inspection 
ofthe East India Company ceased. In England some of the spurious 
manufactures consist of the leaves of the beech, elm, horse-chesnut, 
plane, fancy-oak, willow, poplar, hawthorn, and sloe, the latter being 
most frequent on account of their astringent quality. The use of re- 
dried tea leaves, however, has been the most general form of imposition 
here, and in 1843, when the process was interrupted by the vigilance 
of the Excise, it is supposed there were not less than eight manufacto- 
ries for the purpose in London alone, besides many in the provinces. 
The leaves were bought up at coffee-houses at 24d. per lb., mixed with 
a solution of gum, re-dried, and then coloured with rose-pink and black- 
lead to ‘‘ face” them, a bloom being sometimes also imparted with a 
vegetable red mixed with carbonate of lime. The practice still pre- 
vails to some extent, catechu being added for its tannin, but itis great- 
ly limited by the proceedings of the Excise. Certain mixtures lately 
sold as ‘‘ tea improvers” under the names of ‘* La Veno Beno” and “the 
Chinese botanical powder,” in packages for 3d. each, have been ascer- 
tained to consist of 76 per cent. of catechu, the habitual use of which 
is calculated to cause serious evils, while the rest is sumach leaves or 
wheat flour. Out of 35 samples of black tea tested upon their arrival 
from China, 23, consisting of congous and souchongs, were genuine, 
whiie 12, which consisted of scented pekoe and scented caper, chulan, 
or black gunpowder, were ebalteratel. This adulteration consisted in 
the leaves having been faced, so as to improve the appearance of the 
teas, with black-lead, an irridescent powder resembling mica, indigo, 
and turmeric. Ofone coarse sort, which contained fragments of rice 
er paddy glazed in the same manner as the tea leaves themselves, it is 
understood 220 boxes were disposed of at public sale on the 13th of 
June last. In another kind there were found little lumps like the 
dung of silk- worms, which has been stated to be one of the articles the 
Chinese send us for tea. None of these samples, however, contained 
any other leaf than that of the tea plant. With the green teas tested 
on their importaaion the results were much more serious. 

Thirty samples were tried, and all were found to have been adultera- 
tel. Five consisted of what is called “lie” tea, which is simply tea- 

just ond sand made up with rice water; one was composed of paddy 

4usk and other substances; ani one was a mixture of “lie” tea and 
spurious leaves of other plants. Every one of the 30 sorts was artifi- 
cially glazed orceloured, Prussian blue, indigo, turmeric powder, and 
China clay being the substances employed. A curious additional fact 
was likewise arrived at. Inno instance amongst all these trials was a 
single leaf discovered possessed of a green colour, other than that which 
was produced by artificial means, and an irresistible inference conse- 
quently arises that there is most probably no such thing as a genuine 
green tea of the colour ordinarly supposed to be its characteristic.— 
Two specimens from Assam were tried, and these were found genuine, 
but their colour was of a yellowish dulness, without the slightest tinge 
of green. The same thing was noticed also in a specimen from Java, 
which was found genuine, except that it was slightly faced apparently 
with China clay. The system of fabrication seems to be general amongst 
the Chinese, and the spurious sorts have their regular market quota- 
tions. With regard to British operations of the same kind, the skill 
exercised is described as little inferior. In three specimens lately seized 
by the Excise, the materials variously employed were exhausted tea 
leaves, Prussian blue, turmeric, China clay, Chinese yellow, soap stone, 
indigo, catechu, and the leaves of the sycamore and horse-chestnut. As 
Tespects the samples purchased in London shops, the facts are not more 
unfavourable than might have been expected from the Chinese adulte- 
tations, and the belief is warranted that amongst the vendors themsel- 
ves the practice is not at present extensive. Out of 24 samples of black 
tea bought in the metropolis, 20, consisting of congous and souchongs, 
were all genuine, while four, which were of the scented descriptions, 
were adulterated, most probably, however, in China, without the know- 
ledge of the dealers. The conclusion from all the facts is, that the 
great bulk of the black tea used in this country, viz., congou and sou- 
chong, is genuine, and that the scented teas—the pekoes and capers— 
Are invariably adulterated. Of green tea, out of 20 samples purchased 
in London, all were artificially coloured, glazed, or painted with a mix- 
ture of Prussian blue, turmeric powder, and China clay. Eleven were 
also adulterated with “lie” tea, which, although it may have been in- 
troduced before importation, is still so easy of detection, and also so 
dangerous, from the extent to which it is coloured with Prussian blue, 
that the dealers are not justified, by the plea of ignorance, in selling a 
tuzture in which it is contained. It is, moreover, known to be sent 
over to this country in vast quantities, and disposed of at 6d. per lb, 
80 that there is reason to apprehend it may not unfrequently be mixed 
on the spot.— Times, 18th ult. 





; Ratways iw RussrA—An erroneous impression prevails, that the 
'ron track from St Petersburg to Moscow hag been completed and in- 
*ugurated by the Emperor. A recently-published and reliable statement 
shows a very different position of railway affairs ; and is further of value, 
1Mismuch as it throws some light on the internal condition of the 
State whose mysterious power is so often shadowed forth by writers 
on European politics. 


ernie obeying the influence of public opinion, has directed her ex- 
por and capital to the construction of these new lines of communi- 
cial aa An attempt was first made to attract private capital, and espe- 
pret = vantages were offered to those who might undertake the con- 
pe — the railway. The Emperor, besides guaranteeing a mini- 
of theese, t of 4 per cent., proposed to grant gratuitously all the lands 
po i ate that the railway should pass, and to supply such timber 
Reet the oh necessary for the way and works as might be found 
Tails and rolling stock free of duty, 
ward, and net only offered to grant 
Tail 
the 
© companies on the sole condition that the r 
. y should be properly sup- 
Coes rg = he By a ukase, dated February is 1842, it on 
tin, wal at a railway should be constructed at the expense of the 
and thee St. Petersburg with Moscow, in order to retain in the 
on . Government a line communication so important to the in- 
turrexdes nay wpa of the empire. The local proprietors agreed to 
line. © the government gravuitously the land necessary for this 


and Russian proprietors came for- 
aan tol such portion of their land as the 
y might pass through gratuitously, but further to dispossess 


The system of railways contemplated in Russia and advancing there 





mselves temporarily of their serfs, and surrender them to the use of | 


It was further proposed to permit the importation of | 





» 

with a slow ess is composed of five al trunk lines, one of 
which commenting Warsaw with Cracow is completed and in operation, 
the length being 168 miles; the second will connect Warsaw with 3t. 
Petersburg, the length being 683 miles; the third will connect St. 
Petersburg with Moscow. This line, which is now in active progress, 
will measure about 400 miles. Besides these permission was given to 
a company in 1843 to construct a railway for goods between the Wolga 
and the Don, the length of which would be 1 miles.—In the actual 
execution of this magnificent system of railway communication a very 
inconsiderable progress has yet been made, no lines being Opened for 
traffic except that between Warsaw and Cracow and short link con- 
necting St Petersburgh with Tsarkoé-soélo, which has some analogy to 
the London and Greenwich Railway. The line connec the Don aud 
Wolga above mentioned was opened in 1846, but this line is exclusively 
appropriated to merchandise and is worked by horse power.—In South- 
ern Russia a line of railway is projected between Kief and Odessa, 
which has been surveyed, but no actuai progress yet made in its con- 
struction. Lines of railway have also been Po ar ng to connect St. 
Petersburg with Cronstadt and Baltisleport in Esthonia, to be construct- 
ed and worked by a private company, the Government guaranteeing 4 
per cent. to the shareholders. 





PUTTING THE BEST LEG Foremost.—We have to introduce to the 
notice of the public another triumph of American ingenuity included 
in that department of the Exhibition, but which in some way or other 
has hitherto escaped observation. The Marquis of Anglesey will hear 
with a feeling of satisfaction that if our cousins beat us in yacht-build- 
ing, they are equally pre-eminent in the manufacture of artificial legs. 
In the latter branch of industry their superiority will not be grudged, 
and they really owe society some act of reparation for having intro- 
duced among us Colt’s revolvers. The artificial leg patented by Mr. 
Palmer, is, in its way, a most admirable, ingenious and philanthropic 
contrivance, and its invention is so remarkably characteristic of the 
country from whence it comes, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
inviting attention to it. The patentee in some way or other lost his 
leg, and, having tried the best substitutes hitherto devised for such a 
case, like a true American, he set himself to think whether he could 
not improve upon them. His study of the subject was crowned with 
the most striking success, and he exemplifies that success in his own 
person by walking about almost without any perceptibie lameness, and 
with an apparent ease and comfort which are truly surprising. He pub- 
lishes annually at Philadelphia a journal, which he calls “* Palmer's 
Patent Artificial Leg Reporter and Surgical Adjuvant. This curi- 
ously entitled periodical accompanied a specimen of the leg to the Ex- 
hibition, and the Ist chapter of vol, 3, No. 1, we find commenced by this 
heading, ‘ Fugitive thoughts on amputation.” From another chapter, 
entitled ‘ Synopsis of the invention,” we gather that it is distinguished 
by its perfect combination of lightness with strength, by the extraor 
dinary fidelity with which it imitates nature. Having closely examined 
it, we can testify to its merits on all the leading points specified, nor 
have we any reason to doubt that the enamelled surface of this leg, as 
stated, ‘ is rivalled only by the mechanism of nature, and that a lady 
may wear silk hose and slippers without betraying the loss she has 
sustained.” Mr. Palmer has received extensive orders for his patent 
in this country, and the public may soon expect to see timber-toed vet- 
erans no more stumping about Greenwhich or Chelsea. The dentist 
who fills the beauty’s mouth with a set of pearly teeth, and the artist 
who dyes the grey or red head, and covers baldness with an artificial 
profusion of locks, have now added to their amiable deceptions those of 
the American artificial leg, which may occasionally lead to awkward 
mistakes, but cannot fail to be regarded as a great boon to suffering 
humanity.— Times, 19th ult. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo. 148. 


White. Black. 
IQwKR4ch. K tks Q. 
2 RtoK Reh. | Kt to K 4. 
3 Ktto K4ch, K to B 4. 
4 RtoB ch. Kto K 3. 
5 Rtks Q ch. R tks R. 
6 Ktto Kt5 checkmate. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. C. W-. Solution quite correct.—Stauntou still 


edits ‘‘ The Chess Player’s Chronicle,”” which may be obtained through Mr. Ker- 


not, or any other importer of English books. 
a 


Georcian Beaury.—In Europe, by a Georgian female is usually 
understood a tall, slencer creature, of voluptuous figure, wrapped in 
ample rich apparel; with thick, black hair, long enough to entwine 
its glossy fetters round all hearts of men: with an open, noble fore- 
head, and a Pe of eyes within whose dark, mysterious magic circle 
the secrets of all delights of sense and soul lie spell-bound. Her gait 
is luxury. Joy goes before her, and admiration follows her. The 
flowers on which she treads look upwards, trembling with delight as 
they die, and exhale their fragrance as an offering to the beauty. With 
such ideas do strangers usually come to Georgia, and—find themselves 
singularly undeceived. Travellers who with expectations raised so 
high set foot on a land surrounded by history and tradition with a nim- 
bus of wonder, either obstinately abide by their previously formed 
opinion, or hastily pass to the other extreme, and find to their amaze- 
mert everything filthy, ugly, loathsome. The truth lies in the midst. 
The people of Georgia taken as a whole are undeniably one of the most 
beautiful races of people on the earth:—but although I am a great 
lover of woman, I must in this case give, with unconditional preference, 
the palm to the male sex. Herein all those cultivated inhabitants of 
Georgia who have eye, taste, and an impartial judgment agree with me. 
Nay, I must add to this, that of that higher beauty which exists where 
spirit, heart, and mind are reflected in the eye, there are in the whole 
Caucasus few traces to be found, among women as well as among men. I 
have had a fair chance of seeing all that Georgia contains of womanly 
beauty, but have never beheld a face that has fully satisfied me; al- 
though the graceful costume of the fair inhabitants of this land con- 
tributes very much to the heightening of theircharms. The face is 
altogether wanting in that nobler spiritual expression which lends to 
our fair Europeans an enchantment all their own. These can still 
awaken love and gain hearts even when the time of their bloom is long 
since past ; in a fair Georgian, on the other hand, with the freshness of 
youth fades everything away. The eye, which always, notwithstand- 
ing its seeming fire, has breathed nothing but repose and inactive 
voluptuousness, acquires a faint expression ; the nose, already in itself 
somewhat overstepping the bounds of beauty, appears, in consequence 
of the early sinking cheeks, of so unnatural a size, that many imagine 
its dimensions actually grow with years; and the bosom, which in this 
land plays certainly no hidden part, acquires too soon 4 flaccid charac- 
ter—mere appearances, which, among Europeans, occur more seldom, 


more im 
this account the custom so prevalent in Georgia 
of laying on white and red 

arts of th 4 

to lessen the good opinion of the beholder.— Bodensted’s Morning Land. 


and fairest compani J , 
prayed they might have the honour of being received at the Elysée to 
pay their a whenever it was convenient to allow them that plea- 
sure. 
this morning for the interview. Punctually as the clock struck, these 
unusual visitants made their appearance in the Faubourg 8t. Honore, 
and presented themselves at the gate of the Elysée. 
calculated upon seeing ® mere deputation of the fair dealers, consisting 
of a dozen or so of the most select, were, 
ed. 
tation ;” if so, it was of the largest kin 
of the female merchants in fruit and vegetables of the faubo 
sed, as yesterday, in their utmost finery, claimed the 
the promise. 
and nsh« rad through the saloons of the Presidential Palace. After ad- 
miring the furniture, paintings, &c., they were conducted to the gar- 
dens, where they enjoyed themselves for some time. 
were then laid out in the dining room, and they were iavited to partake 
of the President’s hospitality. The champagne was poms vents 
pretty freely when the President entered. ey received with 
acclamations of ‘* Vive Napoléon /” 
salutations, took @ glass of wine, and pro 
des dames de la Halle de Paris /” which was responded to in a becom- 
ing manner ; and ‘‘ La santé de Napoleon /” was in tarn proposed by 
an elderly matron, and loudly cheered. The ladies 
pleased at finding the bouquets presented yesterday arranged 
dining room. Louis Napoleon chatted for some time with his visitants 
and expressed, in warm terms, the pleasure be felt at seeing them under 
his roof. The ladies requested that one of their companions—the one 
not the least distinguished for personal attractions, as for youth—should 
be allowed to embrace him in the name of the others. 
no man could hesitate to grant, and the fair one who was depated to 
bestow the per salute advanced, blushing and trembling, to perform 
the duty. 
much credit to himself, and apparently to 
those present. 1 
after again thanking the President for the honour he did them. Before 
separating they united in one last and loud acclamation of “« Vive Va- 
oleon !” 
are yesterday, and which decorated the reception room this morning, 
was one of great beauty of arrangement. J 
the top the letters “ L. N.” formed of white flowers. The entire flower 
market had been searched for violets, and the selection of that flower 
was not without its meaning. The violet was, as is known, the rally- 
ing sign of the partizans of the Emperor Napoleon previous and subse- 
quent to his escape from Elba.—Paris letter, 14th wit. 





bly, and in far more limited proportion. If we put to 

among and old, 
int, it is easily seen that such and similar 
e toilette, too striking as they are to the eye, can only tend 





Louis NAPOLEON AND THE Market Women.—The ladies of the 


Halle, on presenting their bouquets, by the hands of their 


ow t 
ions, to the President of the Republic yacmedlay 


Louis Napoleon readily granted the request, and fixed 10 o'clock 


Those who had 
perhaps agreeably, disappoint- 


It might have been meant by the D gate bay et as - . — 
, as not less than 300— 


Cop oe a of 
They were received by the orderly officers in attendance, 


ents 


The President, after the usual 
the toast “*.4 la santé 


were particularly 
in the 


Such a request 


ouis Napoleon went through the pleasing ceremony with 
e great satisfaction of 
In a short time the visitants asked permission to retire, 


The visit lasted about an hour. Among the bouquets pre- 


It is of violets, and has over 








It 4 used thr: . 
all Diseases o 

the growth of the Hair. Put is recommended by eminent Medical 
tle friction in cases of Rheumatism, swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude but of t 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, 
which so foqnenty Seeuere the Heads of infants, eve P 
to be an Infallible & y, and no adult in the habit o! applying the ae according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experie the loss of invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each buttle of the Tricopherous 
pera Men b 
and other Tes imon' 
merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliavle 
in Large Bottles, Price 





Practical Chemistry - - - 


Vaccine Institution by Professor 


3 Kecent Counterfeit <r, 3. ss 
alues of Gold and Silver Coins, ed within twenty-five years. 5, Silver from Lak " 
perior. 6. Table of Correspoudence between Pennyweights and Grai Fa 
fractions of a Troy Ounce, 7. 


will be contained iu the next three numbers. 


PROP. ALEX. c. BARRY’'S TRICOPHEROUS 


O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 


themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
“ t the Union 2 the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
e Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing. Stren ae aed on oe 


Frontiers-man, as 


Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bies of Insects. For those encrnstations 
: f . mother who has used it knows it 


ves a list of 
whom it is recommended, and a urge number of Famly Certificates 
s forwa:ded to Prozessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 


reparation for the Hair and toe skin now re the public. Sold 
WENTY-FiveE CENTS, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
+ * Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
t. l—lyr 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINES. 


_....» SESSION 1851-52. 
Courses of Lectures will be delivered on the following subjects commencing on 


Monday, Oc ober 27. 
Anatomy and Physiology - - - ° @ 
Practical Anatomy - - . - - 
Theory and Pra tice of Medicine 

Theory and Practice of Surgery - - 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy - - . 
Chemistry - - - - - . - 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children 
Medical Jurisprudence - .” «6 © < 


Wm. C. Gwynne, M. B. 
J. H. Richardson, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
W'v Beaumont, M.D., FR. 

.F. umont, M. -R.C.S. E: 
Wiliam B. Nicol, M.D. = 
Henry H. Croft, D.c.L. 

George Herrick, M.D. 
- Lucius O rien, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
Five Lectures in the week will be delivered on each of the above sabjects. 


Henry H. Croft, D.C.L. 


Three times in the week. 
Clinical Lectures will be delivered twice in the week at the Toronto General Hospita lby 


Professors King and Beaumont. 


Practical instruction in Midwifery will be given at the Provincia} Lying-in Hospital and 


errick. 
{oan McCAUL, LL.D. President. 


LLIAM B. . Dean. 
Toronto, August 14th, 1851. MICOL, M.D 





BOSTON IN 1851. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 


gEnrours OF BOSTON, PAST AND PRESENT, and of some few places in its 


vicinity. 379 pages 18mo. with 124 fine engravings. Paper covers, Fifty 
paper 12mo. Musiin. with three maps, $1 50. warts - . biateeh< aterwand 


For sale by all booksellers. sept. 27, St. 





NATIONAL WORK. 
The Publisher of the Banker's Magazine gives notice that the following important and 


interesting work will be embodied in “ The Banker’s Magazine and Statistical Register,” for 
the year beginning July 1851, ending June 1852: 


I. New varieties of Gold and Silver Coins snd Bullion.—1. Recent Coing of the World 
from California. 4. Reeapitalation of the Net Min. 


ns, and the deci 
Comparison of American and Foreign Weights con he 


Precious Metals. 8. Buik and Packing of Precious Metals. 9. Determination of the Value 

of a Specimen of Gold or Silver in its Native Rock or Gaugue. 10. Transaction of Bu- 

—— 7. Se Mint. By Jacos R. Eckrecor and W. E. Dusois, Assayers of the United 
tates int. 


{'#" ‘lhe September No. contains the first portion of this work on Coins. The remainder 
Monthly, $5. per annum. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, 


sept. 27, St. 111 Washington Street, Boston, 





his youuger brother James 
Place, wi 


parents and gu+rdians of her pupils and the public, that tue above itetitution will 
opened on Monday, September 15th, 1851. In point of saluority and tranquility, the situation 
of the estab liskinent is unsurpassed. 


on Saturday, October the Ith, at 12 o’clock, 





PF°¥Y. HOWS is prepared to resume his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Schools, 


and with private puplis, and can with entire confidence offer his services to profes- 


stonal Students and others desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural style : 
especiaily adapted tor practical purposes. . neti eS ae, 


TERMS. 
FOR SCHOOLS— 


Two Lessons per week of one hour each, for the *chool year - - 
Twenty Lessons, Se ee Br Be a Beh of ele 50 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLE PUPILS. 


Evening Classes number unlimited, 25 lesson - + 100 
Private pupils, 2v lessons, - - - . . e ° « ° © 35 
“ ‘#10 lessons, - = - hae. 25 


Prof. Hows will give, during the coming season, Courses of Shakspearean and Miscel- 


laneous Readinys, in family circles, consisting of three Readings to the course, for $50. 
Payment invariably in ad vance. 


5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 





JOHN AND GEORGE FERGUBSON. 


& HOULD THIS MEET THE EYE OF EITHER OF THE ABOVE, who left England 
at 


England about nive years ago, he is earnestly requested to commun once 
& Address James Fergueson, Mr. P. &, Masey’s, 6 Weaan 
olverhampton, England. 
sep20—4t 





MApA™ E CHEGARAY?S Boarding and Day School for Young Iadies, 8. W. cor. 


of Madison-av. and 28th-st., New York.—Madame Chegaray respectfully informs the 
be re- 


sep. 18—4t. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP . 
ed Comstock.—This Steamship will depart with che Maile for eens pousens 
+ from her berth at the fvot of Canal street - 








No berth secured until paid fer, 

All letters and papers must page through the Post Office : 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


The Steamer ATLANTIC wil! suceeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 2. th October. 
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l ogical Theory, by Eleazer Lord. With 


492 








G. P. PUTNAM 
Wier SPEEDILY PUBLISH 
MRS. COWDEN CLARKS SHAKSPEARWS HEROINES. Parts 1X and X,, with 


on “Ci , 
COE’S NEW DRAWING CARD3—First series. 
8ST. LEGER, orthe Threads of Life By R. B. Kimball. 
PUTNAMS HOME CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 1 vol large 12mo. 
PUTNAM. 5 HOME CYCLOPYDIA OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
1 vol. large wot 
A FROM WURTEMBURG; including the story of Rey- 
ant ae Canest, Senanuene pees from the stuffed animals contributed by Herrman 
art to the Great Exhibition. Square 12mo. cloth gilt. 
THE ALHAMBRA, ILLUSTRATED. The Alhambra, by Washington Irving. With 
original designs, by Dariey, 1 vol. 6vo. cloth, extra gilt. 





NEW ‘ASHINGTON IRVING. Sketched from life in crayons, by 
Charice -- fin the finest style, on steel, by F. Halpin. Single copies, 50 
cents; proofs , Bl BO, 


1LLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Uniform with the above. 
suetche na fein crayons by Ghar Martin; engraved on stecl, in the best style, by 
Inman. Single copies, 50 cents, proofs, $1 50. 


NEW PORTRAIT OF J BENIMORE COOPER. Engraved on steel, in the best 
style, by Hall, m with the . 


. Tales hood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. 
Bye oe , eathor p.- KS fo bhakepeare,” with 10 fine ilustra- 
By ere. cor Tents. Oro. choguntiy bond, cloth. = em 
ING’s g° ions, in new and uviform 
= ,> may 4 eee sd Sketch Boot end Rteenbre.” 8vo. 
extra cloth, , 


NEW LITERARY GIFT BOOK. The Memorial; a Souvenir of Genius and Vir- 
an” Fa by Mary F. Hewitt, with splendid iilustrations'on steel. 1 vol. = oany 








LATTELL’S LIVING AGK.—Ne. 387. 12 1-2 Cents. 


1. The Sqguenay,—New York Tribune. 
2 CivilRights and Christianity in India,—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
3. Protestantiam in Turkey,— Morning Chronicle. 
4 Squier’s Work ov Central America, 
5. Nove Book of a Naturalist,—Fraser’s Magazine. 
6. Maurice Tiernay, Chapa: KLUI—XLV,—Dublin University Magazine. 
7 Hildreth’s History or the United States,—New York Tribune. 
2. History of the Gonspiracy of Pontiac, Do. 
9. News of the Week,—Spectater. 
10. Freedom of Political Discussion,— Morning Chronicle. 
Secret rtship; Unguarded Moment ; Livirg Death ; 
Pate Old Groce Laney The Temples; The Castes Luncheon. s 
Suort Articies; Royal Railway Traveling: Whole Hog Reformers ; Barbecue ; 
Damages against a way Company; Bedbugs; Duel. 
Ce A New Volume has just commenced. 
Post. —To all subscribers within 00 miles, who remit in advance, directly to the 
office of pul foation at Boston, the sum of 3ix | = amg will continue the work beyond. the 
year, as long a8 shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 


HAS NOW READY 


AGAMUNDO, OR. THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN—including « Brief Excursion inta 
we Empire of Morocco, By John E. Warren.—i vol. i2mo. 


“The book ig full of incidents, told in rather a lively manner, and withdue sensibility to 
the romantic ,» as well as to the romantic history of Spain.”—[N. Y. Eve. Post. 

~ A series of most instructive chapters written in the flowing, graceful style which cha- 
racterises all the productions of his pen.”—{ Daily Times | 

“This volume, written in a happy vein, and under circumstances which enabled Mr. 
Warren to fiud access.to the best society. its au'hor seems, while in the prosecution of 
other duties, to,heve been in search of adventure, and his descriptions are graphic and 
interesting.—| Albavy Evening Journal.) 

“The Histor of Spain ia aimoat one continued romance, and its people in their customs 
and manners «iill presént to the traveller a series of the most curious and enchanting pic- 
tures. Mr. Warren has sketched these with graphic skill.—{ Troy Post ] 

“Endowed witha eg foe! ape he enicred with keen relish into the enjoyment of 

and ‘ish scenery—he 


amusements uses pen and pencil with yy Iness and 
sketches are pretty pictures, which afford a fair specimen of what Spain is. —{ Philade!- 
phia Preshyiertan. 
“A quic' 


observer aud a racy writer, he conveys to the reader, in a most happ manner 
an the characteriatics of the country and the customs of the people. Py Portland 


Gazette | ‘ 

“He has given usa of that siugularly romantic country and people, in a 
eye at sacct eid, lively: dnd readable | Provideace ournal.] ’ -™ 

INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: Or, the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. By 
George Taylor.. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wiener, D. D. 1 vol. 12-mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
Peical an Introduction by Rev. R. N. Diskinson, D. D. 
v 2mo. 


ECS VRAES HOME STORIES. By F. C. Woodworth. 6 vols. Each volume has 
tinted Engravings. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 
COMFORT FOR TENDER FEST. 


THE PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS AND SHOES, 
ease and comfort in walking, softness and elasticity to the feet, combined with the 
peck foe of leather. Those was have tender feet arising from Corns, Banions, Gout, 
Chilblains, Distortion of the toes, &c.,-will oo trial, admit their great superiority over 
leather: they receive the most brilliant polish from common blacking. They never draw 
the feet even in the warmest weather, and will not get hard or crack. They are softer 
easier, lighter, aud more elastic than any shoes ever offered. 


R. GEO. HALL, 
3 ASTOR HOUSE, BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, sep27—4t. 





way. 

. WNE call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
say clegent collection be has for com rere vere SS eee From 
blalong experience In tbe fret caab in he is able te produce instruments 
of the iquadition ip tens, (oermremnte of of together with such improve- 
ments as fit ¥ extremes of climate, in th’ my * 4 A list of prices and 





descriptions can l. Harps repeired, strings, Music for the Harp 
first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for lece ca D 
OF ae are antott ei. if pot on hand.by the next arrival. yarre = 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


tained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
HAs 2 BS jeal 1 Profession of this city the following testi of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTImoniAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“| have carefully exami omy te satay anaes pomermed Ge icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am ha to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“It bas long been a m with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once miki and 

which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


tzer Aperient. 
“ cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
un those s Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer yh in 
y. Cathartic xious to 


8 are ly obno: 
however, in whith | kavo administered 


persons 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the e 

offered give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits su 
ee ee nme OO nell * GEORGE T. DEXTER, Mb 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
vy, 268 Green’ street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Roses & pegs. Me, St Rataaeeseseet, Sal red. Brown 


b> wry. Philadelphia. M. » Char! Hendric Savannah Sickles & 
40 Canal et, New Orieans, and by Ls ay RL, the United States, 
une 














NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with F and American periodicals and newspapers. 

— becribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


Terms are $25 for an le and inheritable right or share, with an annual char 
ot ee, which may be commuted fer $75, thus’reudering the share free. se 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrpPHan.” 
sy LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
; UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 








NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, cessing C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 

Gocege M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consal. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Loca Board 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal poe meg and Annual Report a 1249, &c., can be had free of char , on cdpllettion at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucha rise| or otherwise. 

hirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, withuut forfeiture 


f policy. 
" Partice hereafter assured we! 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at anytime to a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without or deposit of 





policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Str 2 at the Off 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be ad: yecedll to P - 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 

jan 5 

THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint, 

Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 


to sell Annuities,to purche* 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interesi at- 








TATE OF NEW YOR, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1851. 
To the Sheaiff- of the city..nd county of New York :— 
Sir—Notice is one A sey that at the eral election, to be held in this State, on the 


Tuesday succeeding rst Monday of November next, the fullowing officers are to be 
alected 9 witg— 
Adu 9 of ie Court of Appeals, in the place of Samuel A. Foot. 
A Secretary of State, int ace of Ci pagher Stecgun. 
r. 


Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Faller. 
a State Treasurers ta the place of Alva Hunt. 
ttorney Gen n the place cf Levi 8. Chatfie 
fate Enzineer-and Surveyvr, in the place of Hezekiah C. Seymour. 
Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook. 
An tor of State Prisons in the place of Alexander H. Wells. 
All terms of service will expire on the Inst day of December next. 
Alao, a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Judicial District, in the place of James 
@. King, wnose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
Also a Senator for the Third. Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Sevcate Districts, in the place of 
Richard S. Williams, Clarkson Crolius, James W, Beekman, and Edward D. Morgan, 
term of service will ex on the lust day of December next. 
County officers to beelected for said couaty :— 
reer i ate “lace of Gove lius V. Anderson 
A r, in ace elius V. 4 
ery Frederick A. Tall 


Recorder, in the place of b madze. 
fwe edges of mr Superior in the place of Thomas J. Oakley and John L. Mason 
A Jadge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the — of Daniel P. Ingraham. 


Surrogate in the piece of Alexander W. Bradf 
4 i Streets and Lamps, ia the place of Jacob L. Dodge. 
Two Governors of the Ans House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis R. 


Tillea. 
whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
Also. there is to be elected a Justice for each of the six Judicial Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514 Laws of 1851. 


Yours yespoes@alty, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
ef Sueatrr’s Orrice, August 28, 1851. 
I hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the general election, to 
held +. beat Severe Aa coane, cacmoets ng Re first Messer of November next, received this day 
on. or, retary tate. 
ih THOMAS CARNLEY, 


’ ‘ Sheriff of the City and County of New York 
the mewspapere within this county will please publish this notice once in 
until the election, and send in tneir bills for advertising the same as 800n as the 
is over, eo that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and pissed for 


AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
Fo" CauOn GROUP, HMA and CONSUMPTION, - 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fails to realize the effects that can be desired. S« wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of ite cures, hat almost ev -ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, publiciy known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases lungs, by ita use. When once tried, ita superiority over every other 
medicine of its , is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 
he public no longer hesitete what antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerou. 
ch ~ on By ae iniiat to [ty i, not ‘omg 4 in the 
fermidable 8 milder vai olds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
and for Chaldren i is the test and safest medicine that can be obtained. 

who have used it, never will. 

Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where —— located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 
ef the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
‘with an experience un imited on the subject of which tuey epeak. If there 18 any value in 


bag? my ewe of experience, see this b 

e wu Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral, y certify our belief that it is best and most effectual remedy for 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge of its composition, and extensive usefulness, cordially commend it to the aftilict- 
ed as Worthy their best confidence, and with the frm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all (hat medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Bost'n, Maze. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. Havilund, Harrall & Co., Charleston, S.C. Jacob 8S. 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T.M. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 

» Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, 
Vermont. Haviland, Risiey & Co, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Townsend, Pitsburg, Penn. «lark & Co., Chicago, [linois. E. E. Gay. Bur. 
limgton, Iowa. M A. Santos & Son, asta, Viegiate. Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Joba Gilvert & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Z. D. & W.H. Gilman, Washington, 
D. G. J. Wright. & Co. New Orieans,La. Charles Dyer, Jr. Providence, R.1. Jos. M: 
Tucner, Savannah. Ga. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

With such assurarcé, and from such mea, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
ound iu i's effects upon trim ¢ 

Prepared and suld by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. . 

aug. 2—dm, 
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ble on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any some to safety admit of. , 

An exact of its and is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. Se 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it invests all its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this is 
nearly ) gay iastance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly ofter 
competition. 

Te parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or uneble to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
en for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

ereon, 

Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. ° 
a feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

olicies. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 











To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 

Withparticipation Profits Without partiipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
Premium. remium © P:emium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
a. d. 8. 8. d. 8. a. s dj 2 6. 5 
20 : a 019 #1 09 9 20 I9 ll 01 4 . ft 
25 » 8. 21 3'3.) Oll 2 25 1147 017 8 nt = 
30 29 3/15 2 012 10 30 a. i ee, om 6 
35 2146 7F7jilsu 014 9 35 sé a 2 8) Sp 5 








Tabies o! Rates, forms ot proposal, and a. otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand 
; THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary , 
38 King Street. Hamiltcn, 9th April 1850. apl@# 


REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


[parts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any BANK 
In THE UntTeED KinGpom; 


Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Part or Evrere, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2 4. mM. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
to Evrore. Apl 12. lyr. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful ne w 


Steamsuip 
“‘ GLASGOW,” 
1850 T ns, and 4° horae power, N. Stewurt, (late of the Cuuard steamers.) Commander, 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 11th October next, 
at 12 o’clo:k noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do Fifty-five do. 








No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supp lied on board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 

New York, J. McSYMON, 

Angeet, 1851, 33 Broadway 

The NEW YORK, 2100 tons, and 450 horse power, (a consort t3 the Glasgow,) will be on 

the station early next Spring. 


[HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLLN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Be 
muda and St. Thomas on 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.............-ceeeeeseeess $55 
Do do St. Thomas...... ones 
There is a regular Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 








E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway 


P. S.No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through 
Post Office. apl. 19 


























fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. verpocl, ot Hay, 
Captains. 
EP ecrnrncnsnnee T.Ryrio| Aetenn.”” ae 
BarepencceccnccccoseccecseccccseTE Gen | Menace C,H. E. Judking 
Amatietsescescsecese ee Canada. ore dagooeade 
oat” vessels carry « clear white light at thetr mesthead—green on starboard bow—req 
America. B —_ nesd 
eeeeerses soevesBOBtOD.. sess. covee- cees Wed Sept 
neve sreereccsseseee NOW VOrK......ece0 “Wednesday .. = Se . oe 1851 
MPOPB. «0000000 »+e0++ BOSOM... .e00seenee. 00. Wednesday Oe. ten” « 
Aenea cirri New York....++.s0e-+0-Wednesday Oct. a, . 
secere seoee seeeBOStON ...,,, cocecccces — . 
Abia. -.0.ccececeseesseesN@w YOrkccecccesscse, Wedmondey aur: 
Se senesunass’ ++Boston.... ....+..+++++-Wednesday Oct Sak, 
DIED 060000 cnaseceoon BE BONN cocccnesee -» Wednesday a “Nov 5 . 
EUrOpO «.+++00>+++++4++ BOSOM. ++++++ese0e0+ee+e Wednesday ......... Nov, y ‘ 
Passage from New York or Boston to Liver —Ist Cabin.......... 812 
erpool, cece 
Berth not recur unl pal for. SD! * webond Sdcedes 
re c On specie beyond an amount reonal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon eee ra wr 
Lattersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrics, 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
38 Broadway, 


German, and other foreign received and brou common vd 
hn nag wt lading are given in Havre to New Youn with Britias 
Persons intending to take to England in the Royal Steamships, requested 
to call at the office, Broadway, before believing the reports ther tent aa re 


ss 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


eaaebientnie  -¢ — 1 
seesseescecereesCapt, Comstock, 
” ne oe by - sare secesoenes eu GUND 
These been contract express) rmment servica 
hag boon tabon in Unilr construction, as alee is dee Be ipo vei yet Ad 
ong Sah oem em yg -* or 

ice from New to Liverpool, $130, 
State Rooms $325. From Liverpool to New York, 235.) SUslv® Use of extra stag 
An experieaced surgeon wiil be attached to each ship. 


No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING, 
From New York From Liverpoo) 






































Wednesday...March.. ....«. .5th, 1851 Saturday........ F --8th, 185) 
Wednesday...March..........19th, “ Saturday........ February 4 
Wednesday. .April..so....+.-2d, ** Saturday........March.., 8th, « 
=+oADFil.ooce.rooelOth, « Saturday .......March. 2a. « 
sooo MAY ..seveceesLOth, “ Wednesday ....April.... 9th, « 
cnccccRGl ccccce coo Mth, “ Wednesday ....April ...., 30h, « 
coccesTUMO cocccccccstth, “ Wednesday ....May............14th, # 
cooe SUNG sococes 0 21st, “ Wednesday.....May........... a 
coccocDUlY cccccccees Oth, Wednesday .. JUNE «66 eeeeeeeeLIth, “ 
coccecd Aly cccccccces 19th, “ Wednesday....June..... eoonnes 25th, “ 
veeeesAUgUBts.scoee.. 2d, “ Wednesday....July............ 9th “ 
Saturday ......August........16th, “ Wednesday....July.......... ++-23d, 4 
Saturday ......August........30th, Wednesday....August.......,..6th. “ 
Saturday ......Seprember....13th, “ Wednesday.... August..........20th’ 
Saturday ......September.. .27?th, “ Wednesday....September. .,.. p 
Saturday. «October ......1lth, “ Wednesday .. September “ 
Saturday -October ......25th, “ Wednesday....October.......,.., « 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ Wednesday .,,.October..., “ 
Saturday ...... November ....22d, Wednesday....October........, 
Saturday ..... December .... 6th, “ Wednesda: Noveinber 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, ‘ Wednesda November 
Wednesda’ ecember 





For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Tentmenwe. Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
aud Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

















Franklin ....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt coee March 8 | Humboldt ee A 9 
Franklin eoce April 5) Franklin cove ay 7 
{umboldt seco ay 3) Humboldt cove June 4 
Franklin cove May 31| Franklin eee July 2 
Humboldt cece June 28/} Humboldt cece July 3 
Franklin July 26| Franklin cose Aug. 27 
Humboldt Aug. 23| Humboldt cove Sept. 
Franklin Sept, 20) Franklin eoce On. 2B 
Humboldt Oct. 18] Humboldt eoce Nov, 19 
Franklin Nov. 15| Franklin eoee De. 7 
Humboldt eoce Dec. 13 
Stopping at Southampten both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of burthen each, » 
not surpassed either for opesd strength or comfort, by any v ehoat. Their ectOmme 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 


Stoppin, eat Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to Lanton, advantages over any other line in the cuneuy of both ime mn pad ne 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...0+..+..+.--$10 
From Havre or Southampton to New York oreccccccsesccceces of, 850 
No passage secured unail paid for, 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 





MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. wy 4 
feb 1 ly 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
‘J'HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc - 
cec euch other in the orderin which they are named, sailing — from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 28th, Portsmouth 
on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 
New York. London. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, |May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8jJune 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, — Lord, |“ "24, “94 24/July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker |June 8 Oct, 8, Feb. 8| “ 23, “ 28, “ 28 

ctoria, Champion, “24, “ 24, * g4lAug 13° Dec.13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marcha] “ 28, “ 28, “ 2% 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, o’a *¢ & 6% ge Sept. 13, Jan. 15, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April gq “ 28, “ 28 | © 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, = = & * 2MOct. 13, Feb. is, June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig 
ote, Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. ere of the best descr>- 

on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withoU wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible or -eliers, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless rogues Bilis of Lading are signed there/or. Ape 
Bly to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, \. Y. 
aly 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO. London 


NBW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their oting rom each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every monu, the 
ships to succeed «ach other 





fi 
n the following order, viz-- 











Ships. Captains. Brom New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb..........-Cropper........Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1/Apr. 6 Aug. 16. .Dor. 6 
Constellation........-.Allen,..... ccccccccccddcccccocdlecccee coll] 2. 00ctW- ons ceeste 
Yorkshire ..-.....00++-SH@@FMAN... ..0000216s..--++08 18.... --.16]Jan 1..May 1 
Isaac Wright...........Furber....c.00ee Apr. 1... AUg. Less DOC. 1] -eeee]t -ooeee lb 
Waterloo ......0..00+.-Harvey.. -..0. sosnells- -cdsousl Dosen cone RE gpaseuevoege>¢ 2%... 
Montezuma........ .-.De Courcy...... wee WGsccc- o 1B.ce oscoolG] Pet t...Junel 
Columbia..........++++ Bryer.....++e00+-Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1] eecselS «+++. 16 
Underwriter....... oo Shipley.....ccocccce elbsccessccoddcoceccvel | ooceeddoverser0 
Manbattan,.........++ Hackstaft...... eosccelBcecssoes 16 oo vee 16) Mar, 1. July ‘ 

New York.....0.00++. Briggs. .ceeseeee POD Lo. .DUne | eee OE 1] see ee dO. oo lG. 

West Point..........- DOR. . -cccceeasvnsclincdsecnsh Ll.cce cocel)ecceede 

Fidelia....... eoegoees Peabody.....ececseelb.. eee: ce lBeeeeree --lo}..Apr 1... pore 
These ships are al.lof the largest cldsa, and are commanded by men of characier ort and 


Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comf 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puoe 
‘uality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passuge Lo Liverpovi..s.es-seeeeeeeeeeBI5 
- beg to New Vork...ccsescesscesece 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterivo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
A TAYLOR & CO. Li --%¥ 
A. & ., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhatten, Momezume, Isaac Wrighi, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
saac Webb, and New Vork, 4 
» SNGOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRB. 


gj Rocee LINE.—Tre following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, 
\? letof each month, ss follows :— 





and NewYork on 2 





New York. Hevre. 
ST. DENIS Ist January.....+-090+* = February, 
Foilansbee, master. 3 May... .-coos-sses tb Jun 
Ist September.... .--- C16 . October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, ist February ...--++** Le March, 
Evevleigh, master Bt JUNC... cee-eeeeee ee 16 b July, 
Ist October....++-+++*- 16th Novembef, 
BALTIMOR¥, Ist Murch....-+++++*** 16th April, 
Conn, master ist July ...- -seceee ++ § 16th August 
lat November. .. 16th Decen ber, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, 4 ist April -.-.-- ++ 16th Mey, om 
Willard, master. tat Augnst ° 16th September, 
N lst December. ..+ ++ 16th January. ol 
. a : r 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite — oy ae 
comfort ani convenience of passenvera and commanded by men of experien 
trade. The price of prssage is $100 without wines or liquors. actuaLy 
; : it beerit ill free from any charge but those 
aa othe subscribers will be orwarded free SOYD & HINGKEN, Agents 
aur 24 





w, youn EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO.» BARCLAY STREET. 
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